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From the Official British film: Victory in the Desert 


Actual battle scene in Tunis: British infantrymen take cover 
behind knocked-out enemy tank as shell fire comes close 
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Jungle Landing 


BOGOTA, Colombia.— The rescue of four United 
States flyers from the Amazon jungles after one of them, 
taking a million-to-one chance, had drifted down the 
turbulent Caqueta River on a flimsy raft to summon 
help, has been disclosed by U. S. Army headquarters 
here. 

The man who went down the river was Private A. C. 
McDavid, a Texan, who “won” the toss of a coin and 
the dubious privilege of boarding the raft. His success 
is regarded as little short of miraculous, for crocodiles 
and numerous other terrors of the jungles beset him 
and night overtook him before he sighted the lights of 
a settlement. 

The men were flying gn amphibian from Bogota to 
a point in the Amazon basin when they were forced 
down in the Caqueta, a tributary of the Amazon. At the 
place where their plane sank, the waters are so swift 
that native swimmers avoid the river. 

Private McDavid’s companions were Lieutenants W. 
S. Briggs and N. W. Mann and Sergeant E. M. Ondrej, 
also a Texan. Private McDavid had no time to-don a 


THE WEEK 


Crocodiles and other terrors of the 
jungle beset this Texas flyer who 
made a hazardous river journey 
in search of aid for his comrades 


lifebelt and was soon in difficulties. Lieutenant Briggs 
had a gashed arm and a face wound, but gave his belt 
to Private McDavid. 

For two hours the men battled the current before 
they reached an island as crocodiles began to close in 
on them. Lieutenant Briggs also was attacked, as they 
neared land, by a school of “caribes,” tiny fish that be- 
come aroused at the sight of blood and are so vicious 
that they will devour a man in a short time. Lieutenant 
Briggs was forced to keep his wounded arm out of the 
water, although this, too, was dangerous, because snap- 
ping fish attacked it. 

With their shoes and most of their clothing gone, the 
men got ashore. Lieutenant Mann, like Lieutenant 
Briggs, had been injured in the landing. Among the 
four, they had one cigarette lighter, a penknife and a 
few cigarettes, which Lieutenant Mann had kept in a 
waterproof bag. 

Their situation seemed hopeless and was not bright- 
ened when they saw the tracks of a jungle cat on the 
island beach. They were in a vast expanse of jungle, 
where there was slight hope of being spotted from the 
air or reached by land. A raft was their only chance. 
They cut vines laboriously with the knife, gathered 


_branches together, constructed the raft and placed two 


of the lifejackets on top to give it greater buoyancy. 

The coin was tossed and Private McDavid started 
out about 4 p.m. The raft turned madly in whirlpools, 
scraped rocks, slowed in still water, tilted when one of 
the lifebelts was. carried away, but still went on. A 
crocodile tried to nose it over. Private McDavid held on. 

Darkness came and the raft still drifted. About 11 
o'clock Private McDavid saw a light on the right bank 
and began yelling. Dogs started to bark. 

“Just as I was losing hdpe,” Private McDavid said, 
“a canoe manned by Colombian. army officers and men 
came along and picked me up. I learned that they were 
from the garrison of La Pedrera, where I had first seen 
the light.” 

The Colombians rescued the other fliers the next day. 
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April 19-24, 1943 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS 3 


Trouble on the Food Front 


Will Black Market Racketeers and Lowered Food 
Production Upset Price Control and Rationing? 


page learned recently that 
any recipe for preparing meat 
started out with this instruction: First— 
Get the meat. 

In many of. the nation’s large cities 
there was no meat to bé purchased just 
before rationing started. Packing houses 
and retail butchers had to shut up shop. 
Shortages of butter and fresh vegetables 
also were reported in many sections of 
the country. 

Rationing of meat, animal fats, but- 
ter, butter substitutes, and cheese, 
which began March 29, is expected to 
divide fairly the available supply of 
these scarce commodities. The red cou- 
pons in No. 2 ration’ book are being 
used. Each person is entitled to 16 
points a week. The point values on 
meats will restrict each person’s pur- 
chases of the most popular cuts (steaks 
and chops) to two pounds a week. 

Officials of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration contended that the scarcity of 
meat in American cities has been due in 
part to “scare buying,” similar to that 
which went on before coffee rationing 
started. There were indications that 
meat was deliberately held off the mar- 
ket late in March to prevent a final 
meat-eating fling and attempted hoard- 
ing that might have cut deeply into the 
nation’s meat supplies. Butchers also 
held back meat so they would get point 
stamps for it when rationing began. 

Critics of the OPA also charged that 
the OPA’s price ceilings on meat caused 
an uneven distribution of this product 
in various | ge of the country. F@ in- 
stance, under the price control law all 
meat dealers were required to set prices 
no higher than those they charged in 
March, 1942. Areas in which prices 
were higher in March were permitted to 
charge higher prices thereafter. Thus, 
meat had tended to move to high price 
areas, and had avoided areas where 
price ceilings were low. 


Standard Price Control 


The OPA now is taking steps to end 
this price advantage that some sections 
of the country have over others. Instead 
of vo? butcher base his prices 
on the highest prices he charged in 
March, 1942, the OPA will fix dollars 
and cents ceiling prices which must be 
followed by all Gecheen: This will per- 
mit a housewife to know, for the Pest 
time, just what she ought to pay for a 


cut of meat. 


Rationing and dollars and cents prices 
will help to give each person his fair 
share of. meat. But this system will not 
work successfully unless something is 
done to wipe out the “black market” in 
meat. An Agriculture Department re- 
port estimates that as much as 20 per 
cent of the country’s meat supply is 
going into the black market. It said that 
so much is being sold illegally that 
Army buyers “have been unable to ob- 
tain all the meat they want for our fight- 
ing men here and abroad.” 


Cattle Rustlers Feed Black Market 


The report added that “ntotorized rus- 
tlers travel the range at night, shooting 
animals where they find them, dressing 
them on the spot, and driving away 
with the carcasses in the rear of the 
truck. Dishonest buyers travel the roads 
in some sections, buying live animals 
from farmers at above market price.” 

The black market slaughterer pays 
little attention to sanitation and he 
doesn’t care if the animals he sells are 
diseased. He knows he can sell them to 
greedy people. 

The Agriculture Department admits 
that it has been difficult for a customer 
to identify black market meat because, 
under past laws, some meat was al- 
lowed to move to retail stores with no 
identifying markings. 








“Brother Rat!’’ 


Under the new slaughtering license 
system, which began April 1, anyone 
who slaughters livestock for sale must 
obtain Federal permits. This means that 
all major cuts of meat must bear a per- 
mit stamp. Farmers who slaughter only 
for home use are exempt from. this 
license system. 

The black market in meat is not con- 
fined to the “motorized rustler” and the 
illegal buyer who slaughters at night. 
Black-market lawbreakers also include: 


“Chiseling Quislings” 

q. The small-town racketeer who ex- 
ceeds the number of cattle or hogs he 
can slaughter under Government regu- 
lations, and then moves the meat to 
dealers who are willing to pay above- 
market prices. 

q The big operator, usually in larger 


‘cities, who sells meat to butchers for 


prices higher than those permitted by 
the OPA price ceilings. ~ 

Some meat industry experts blamed 
the OPA price ceilings for these black 
market sales of meat. They complained 
that the OPA had fixed price ceilings on 
processed meat but not on live animals. 
Farmers could demand more for live- 
stock than the packers were allowed to 
charge after killing and dressing it. So 
the black marketeer stepped in, paid the 
farmer a higher price, and sold the ani- 


Crawford in Newark News 
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mals to retailers at above the OPA price 
ceilings. 
_ OPA officials replied that the black 
markets would not flourish if the meat 
trade refused to tolerate them. The 
OPA urged all butchers to check cuts 
of meat to be certain that they were 
properly marked. . The slaughtering li- 
cense system, it said, combined with 
point rationing and dollars and cents 
price ceilings, would soon abolish black 
markets. 

Even if the rationing program gives 
all consumers equal treatment, we will 
have to adjust our diets to this fact: 
Our fighting men, and’ lend-lease ship- 
ments, will take 25 per cent of the coun- 
try’s food output, which is more than 
double what they took in 1942. Further- 
more, soldiers require more meat than 
civilians and.our millions of war work- 
ers need, and can pay for, more meat 
than they used during peacetime. 


Army Fights on Canned Food 


Civilians realize that they cannot 
have all the food they want if our fight- 
ing men and our allies are to have all 
they need. Some food experts charged, 
however, that the Army was. taking 
more food than it needed. Clarence 
Francis, chairman of the food industry’s 


war committee and president of the. 


General Foods Corporation, replied 
that food purchases of the armed forces 
in general have not been too high. He 
explained that it was necessary for the 
Army to build up stockpiles of food be- 
cause it does not know from day to day 
what it is going to need. He added that 
an army in the field must depend for 
its rations principally on canned food. 

For these reasons, Mr. Francis said, 
our soldiers’ requirements of canned 
goods per head were ten times as great 
as those of civilians. He announced that 
arrangements were being made to turn 
back for civilian use excess stocks wher- 
ever they had been accumulated. He 
said he had heard that these would in- 
clude 30,000,000 cases of canned 
goods. 


The President Acts 


Probably the most important advance 
on the food front was made by Presi- 
dent Rooosevelt. He appointed a new 
Food Administrator, Chester C. Davis, 
to take charge of the wartime food pro- 
duction and distribution program for- 
merly in the hands of Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard. Mr. Davis, 
who left his post as president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, for- 
merly was administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. 

President Roosevelt stated that Food 
Administrator Davis’ first task would 
be the organization of farm workers to 
plant and harvest crops. On the day 
Mr. Davis was appointed, Governor 
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Changes in Food Consumption, 1942 vs. 1943 


John C, Vivian of Colorado asked the 
State Selective Service director to stop 
drafting men working on farms. Farm 
spokesmen insist that the draft and high 
wages in war industries have taken so 
many men from farms that food produc- 
tion may slump disastrously in 1943. 

The President revealed that 550,000 
farm workers between 18 and 37 had 
already been deferred from the draft, 
and that by the end of the year an- 
other 3,000,000 farmers would have 
been excused from military service be- 
cause they were needed more vitally 
on farms. 


High School Students in Land Army 


President Roosevelt added that Food 
Administrator Davis hoped to aid farm- 
ers by Se a “land army” to do 
farm work. He explained that Britain’s 
land army had been a major factor in 
increasing British food production by 
60 per cent. President Roosevelt indi- 
cated that our land army would consist 
of high school students, women, and 
others who could give either full or part 
time.to farm work. 

Senator Gillette of Iowa expressed 
the opinion that a land army would not 
aid farmers except, possibly, during the 
harvesting season of such crops as fruits 
and vegetables. The field-crop farmer, 
he said, cannot use temporary aid. He 
must have sufficient help during the en- 
tire season. 

Some farm leaders want Congress to 
pass a bill excusing from military serv- 
ice all farm workers on farms produc- 


ing “essential crops.” Critics of this bill. 


int out that cotton is among the crops 
isted as “essential,” although we now 
have a two-year supply on hand. The 
recent Des Moines, Iowa, conference 
of Governors from “Corn Belt” States 
passed resolutions opposing the com- 
plete deferment of workers on farms. 

Mr. Davis will also have the job of 


obtaining more farm machinery to aid 
farmers who are short of manpower. 
The War Production Board now agrees 
that it made a mistake in converting 
big farm-machinery manufacturers to 
war production and turning over to 
small plants the whole job of producing 
farm machinery. The small plants lacked 
the dealers to distribute the machinery 
where it was needed. Now the WPB is 
giving the small plants more steel to 
produce farm machinery, and the big 
manufacturers will help them distribute 
the machinery to farmers. 

Food Administrator Davis also will 
cooperate with OPA Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown to control farm and 
food prices. This job will keep both of- 
ficials busy. Congressmen from farm 
states insist that farm production cannot 
be increased unless “parity” prices for 
farm crops are boosted. Parity is sup- 
posed to give the farmer the same pur- 
chasing power he had in 1909-1914— 
a period when farm crop prices were 
high and the prices farmers paid for 
goods were low. (See Feb. 15-20, 1943, 
issue, page 6.) 


Will Food Prices Go Up? 


The House recently approved the 
Pace and Bankhead Bills to give farm- 
ers higher parity prices. Administrator 
Brown then sent a strongly worded let- 
ter urging the Senate to delay action on 
these bills. He warned that these meas- 
ures would increase food prices by 17 
or 18 per cent, and add nearly .$5,000,- 
000,000 to the consumers’ annual food 
budget. Then he asked: How can labor 
demands for higher wages be checked 
if food prices rise? And what will hap- 
pen to the nation if both farm prices 
and wages get out of hand? 

The Senate finally agreed to sidetrack 
the Pace bill. But it passed the Bank- 
head bill and sent it on to President 
Roosevelt, who vetoed it. 
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Danes Are Still Democrats 





Friends of Denmark 


Danes in England carry on fight against Nazis, fly with the RAF. 


Danish Voters Answer Nazis With Loud “No!” 


ITLER made the fatal mistake last 
month of permitting an election to 
be held in a country occupied by his 
troops. It was a mistake because it gave 
the people of Denmark a chance to say 
what they thought of the Nazi New 
Order, which Hitler has been trying for 
three years to sell to them and to the 
rest of Europe. It was fatal because, the 
Danish response blew up forever the 
- _ claim that Europe wants the New 
rder. 


“For or Against Democracy” 

Some of the Nazis in Denmark tried 
to persuade the Danes not to take part 
in the election. But the Danish govern- 
ment asked the voters to “appear to 
vote.” They did—with a vengeance. 
More than r cent of the electorate 
went to the polls. The vote was roughly 
2,000,000 to 40,000 against nazism. 
The Danish Nazi gained about 
12,000 votes over the 31,000 it polled 
in 1939, But the Big Five (Conserva- 
tives, Social Democrats, Liberals, Radi- 
cals, Right Union), who campaigned to- 
gether with the slogan, “For or against 
democracy,” gained 362,000 votes. The 
semi-fascist Farmers party lost 23,000 
votes. 

ae vote like this would have been 
significant in any Euro country. It 
was doubly significant E Pathak. be 
cause this is the only country under 


* that 


German control which has the slightest 
reason to feel kindly toward the Nazis. 
The Germans have been on their best 
behavior there. 

They knew before they marched in 
ey would meet with no resis- 
tance, for Denmark had no army that 
could resist, and the country has no 
natural defenses. The Nazis decided, 
therefore, that here they would make 
themselves systematisch beliebt (sys- 
tematically loved). Their attitude, as 
one Dane described it, was: “Here we 
have a wealthy little country, rich in 
butter and produce. No guns. The 
Danes are an easy-going lot. They will 
not make trouble if we stroke them 
nicely. Let us show the other neutrals 
that the Nazis and the New Order are 
better than they are said to be. Let us 
prove their English friends are wrong. 
Just stroke them nicely.” 


They Say It With Ballots 
After three years—of stroking, the 


_ Danes are still not having = of the 


New Order. They said so ballots 
on March 23. 

Although the Danes had feared from 
the beginning of the war that the Ger- 
mans would attack them, the actual in- 
vasion came as a stunning shock, They 
went to bed a free people on the night 
of April 8, 1940. They awoke the next 
morning to find German bombers drop- 
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ping leaflets signed “Kaupisch, com- 
mander of the German troops in Den- 
mark,” over Copenhagen. 

It was as quick as that. The Ger- 
mans presented an ultimatum demand- 
ing the capitulation of Denmark. But 
they began to bomb Danish airfields 
even before the time limit expired. At 
dawn a German panzer division moved 
across the frontier. At the same time 
parachutists floated down upon stra- 
tegic points, thousands of Nazi soldiers 
poured out of the holds of colliers 
which had put in at Copenhagen the 
night before, bombers flew low over the 
city’s rooftops and the Royal Palace. 


Hopeless Resistance 


Danish soldiers put up a short, sharp, 
but hopeless resistance. The govern- 
ment ordered “cease fire.” A royal proc- 
lamation asked the people to keep calm. 
“God save Denmark, God save you all,” 
it ended. The blow was so sudden that 
the Minister of the Interior was ar- 
rested in the street by German soldiers 
before he knew the country had been 
attacked. 

The next day Copenhagen looked 
much as usual. The King took his cus- 
tomary morning ride, unescorted, 
through the streets. He saluted the mes- 
senger boys who tipped their caps to 
him, smiled gravely as he accepted 
flowers from young girls who stood on 
tip-toe to reach their tall ruler on his 
big white horse. The newspapers came 
out as usual and there were programs 
of news and music on the radio. It was 
hard for the people to believe that their 
independence was gone. 

This was the way the Nazis wanted 
it. They had come to save Denmark 
from the British, they said. They asked 
the people to go peacefully about their 
business, and they promised that the 
Danish “Army pa Navy shall be main- 
tained, the Danish people’s freedom 
respected and the country’s future in- 
dependence fully guaranteed.” (Just 
stroke them nicely!) 


“Canary Bird of a Murderer” 


For a while the Nazis tried to live up 
to these promises. Several months 
passed before they began to interfere 
seriously with Danish internal affairs. 
The King and his government carried 
on as before. (The Big Five parties 
came together in a coalition govern- 
ment shortly after the invasion.) When 
the Germans wanted to give orders to 
Danish officials they did it by telephone, 
instead of ing. openly to their offices. 
The swastika flag flew only over Nazi 
ote sagan Censorship and control of 
travel in and out of the country were 
the only obvious signs of the Nazis. 
The Danes said they felt like “the 
canary bird of a murderer.” 

This honeymoon was soon over. The 
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Danes hated and despised the Germans 
and they made no attempt to conceal 


it. They showed great ingenuity in in-’ 


venting new ways to irritate the “grass- 
hoppers,” as they call the green-clad 
Nazi troops. 

By the summer of 1940, the Ger- 
mans were actively meddling in Danish 
politics. In the fall of that year the 
Conservative Trade Minister, Christmas 
Moeller, long a thorn in the side of 
the Germans, was forced to resign. At 
Christmas time, the Nazis demanded 
that Premier Stauning and five mem- 
bers of his Cabinet get out. They did 
not make an issue of this, however, 
when the King refused. A little later, in 
violation of their original promise, the 
Germans forced the Danes to hand over 
to them ten of the modern torpedo boats 
which made up a sizeable part of the 
tiny Danish Navy. From that time on 
the Germans continued to put more and 
more restrictions on the Danes. The 
Danes are convinced that sooner or 
later their growing resistance and the 
increasing sabotage will force the Ger- 
mans to stop pretending and take over 
the government of the country. 


Is Scavenius a Quisling? 


A step in that direction was taken 
last fall. At the end of October Foreign 
Minister Erik Scavenius was called to 
Berlin and told that a new Danish gov- 
ernment, in which the Germans “could 
have confidence,” must be formed im- 
mediately. The Cabinet resigned and a 
new One, headed by Scavenius, was 
formed on November 7. 

Scavenius is one of the most unpopu- 
lar politicians in Denmark today. Many 
people call him a Danish Quisling, be- 


cause of his willingness to work with 
the Germans. Others say that he is not a 


Nazi sympathizer, nor is he trying to _ 


get power for himself. His one principle 
as always been that Denmark must 
never come into conflict with her pow- 
erful neighbor. “We don’t live in the 
moon,” he once remarked. - 
Those who excuse Scavenius say 
that by going part way to meet the 
Nazis, he may have saved the country 
from a government headed by the Dan- 
ish Nazis. : 
Frits Clausen is the leader of this 
little party, which has never been able 
to get anywhere: -it is,said to have 
8,800 members out of a population of 
4,000,000. The Germans staged a test 
of it last winter, by authorizing “mass 
demonstrations” in two cities. In both 
cases, infuriated Danes broke up the 


meetings and beat up the Nazis who at- 
tended. This convinced the Germans 
that it was no use trying to set up a 
puppet government of Danish Nazis. 


Economic and Financial Collapse 


The Germans have brought economic 
as well as political trouble to Denmark. 
Denmark is entirely dependent on for- 
eign trade. Its most important industry 
is agriculture. Fodder and manure are 
imported, and bacon and butter ex- 
ported. Fifty per cent of all Denmark’s 
exports went to Britain. 

The German occupation ended that 
trade. But the Germans could not fur- 
nish the fodder which Denmark must 
have. Moreover, the Germans are not 
very desirable customers. They do not 
bother to pay for what they get. Whén 
they “buy” Danish food, they simply 
credit Denmark’s account in German 


Three Lions 


Danish Nazis have only 3,800 members out of population of 4 million. 
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banks. The Danish National Bank then 
has to advance the cash to its people, 
A constant stream of new money, with 
nothing but German promises behind 
it, is therefore flowing from the Na- 
tional Bank. This has brought about 
serious inflation. 

Lack of fodder has forced the Danes 
to slaughter thousands of their live 
stock, and has nearly ruined Danish ag. 
riculture. Inability to get raw material 
has closed down much of Danish indus. 
try and ereated widespread unemploy- 
ment. Once prosperous and efficient 
Denmark has i brought to the verge 
of economic and financial collapse. 

The Danish people continue to resist 
and harass the Germans as much as 
they can. 

King Christian X has never tried to 
conceal his opinions in any way. He 
visits English prisoners interned in Den- 
mark. When the Germans were trying 
to force the Danish government to pass 
anti-Jewish laws, the King attended 
services in a gogue. 

Before we leave the Danes, we must 
not forget those who are not in Den- 
mark, but are actively fighting for the 
United Nations from compulsory or vol- 
untary exile. 

Denmark Fights On 


As in the case of Norway, the biggest 
contribution is being made by Den- 
mark’s sailors. Forty per cent of the 
Danish merchant marine was on the 
high seas when the Germans struck. In- 
stead of returnihg home, the ships went 
to allied ports and they are now part of 
the United Nations lifelines. 

In Great Britain alone, there are 
3,000 Danish sailors who man some 
500,000 tons of Danish shipping. The 
Danish ships which were in American 
waters are also working for the United 
Nations. 

Many young Danes are serving in 
the British Army, particularly in The 
Buffs, whose Honorary Colonel is the 
King of Denmark. Others are flying 
with the RAF. 

The activities of the free Danes in 
England and America are directed by 
the former Danish Ministers to those 
countries, both of whom refused to 
take orders from Copenhagen after the 
Germans moved in. They are Count 
Eduard Reventlow in London, and 
Henrik de Kauffmann in Washington. 
It was Mr. de Kauffmann, acting on his 
own, who signed the agreement where- 
by Denmark's colony, Greenland, was 
taken under American protection. The 
Germans forced his government to dis- 
miss him and charge him with high 
treason for this. ; 

The United Nations can be sure 
that, while technically an enemy, Den- 
mark is for all practical purposes an 


ally. 
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WORLD PROBLEMS 7 


WHAT IS INTERNATIONAL LAW? 


Nations Are Able fo Settle Their Disputes Peacefully : 


Si a small gang of criminals 
planned to rob a bank. They would 
make sure that their striking power was 
greater than that of the bank guards. 
They would enter the bank with supe- 
rior gun power, overawe or shoot down 
the guards, seize what cash they could 
lay their hands on, and make their es- 
cape. If that were the end of it, the 
episode would be a grand success from 
the standpoint of the gangsters. They 
would be confirmed in their philosophy 
of life that “Crime pays. Only saps 
work.” 

The incident does not usually stop 
there. The community throws its influ- 
ence against the gang. A widespread 
wen system goes on the alert. In the 
ong run the robbers are tracked down 
and sentenced to prison or to the elec- 
tric chair. 

There is a certain similarity and a cer- 
tain difference between this imaginary 
bank-robbery and the violent career 
of the Axis. In each case the origi- 
nally superior striking power of the ag- 
gressors is overcome as the community 


mobilizes its forces to fight lawlessness. : 


In each case the community as a whole 
is opposed to crime. The individual liv- 
ing in a city opposes gangsterism be- 
cause it threatens himself and his fam- 


By Benjamin H. Williams 





. The ordinary nation-state opposes 

e aggressor nation because it feels that 
the destruction of independent states 
(such as Czechoslovakia and Poland) 
and the breakdown of law may later 
lead to its own annihilation. 

The main difference is that in the 
case of the bank robbers the community 
has an organized police force and a 
Kean of courts with which to punish 

ose who break the law. The interna- 
tional comm has no such organiza- 
tion, through it has developed a body 


of international law. 
The Rules Are Handed Down 


What is international law? It consists 
of the rules nig oo states of the world 
recognize as bin upon themselves. 
These rules come from pare sources as 

1) the principles of justice handed 

own from past civilizations; (2) the 
customs that have grown up among ‘na- 
tions in the present; and (3) treaties 
drawn up between states. 

An example of a principle of justice 
handed down from ancient times is the 
maxim that treaties are to be observed. 

An illustration of a rule which has de- 
veloped from custom is that of permit- 
ting the ships of every nation to enjoy 
the right of passage through the mar- 


Wide World 


Soviet Ambassador Maxim Litvinov and Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
sign mutual aid agreement that will be respected by both countries. 
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age seas of any state, that is, within 
e three-mile limit along the coast. 

An instance of a rule fixed by treaty 
is that which internationalized the Suez 
Canal, opening it to the ships of all 
countries. This was done in the Treaty 
of Constantinople of 1888. 


Branches of the Law 


The subjects with which international 
law deals are the existence of the state, 
the methods of warfare, and the routine 
relations of states. 

The rules which guarantee to the 
nations their existence and territorial in- 
tegrity are usually observed. There are 
times, however, when international ten- 
sions become so acute that an epidemic 
of territorial seizures breaks out. Then 
new boundaries are fixed. 

The rules of land and sea warfare, 
which are intended to govern states 
during times of war, are often violated. 
Thus the rule against the bombard- 
ment of undefended towns has been 
shattered but there are many instances 
in which the Jaw has been observed on 
both sides. 

The various rules of law which govern 
the routine transactions between states 
are ordinarily as well observed as the 
laws of any American city or state. For 
example, the diplomatic representative 
of a foreign government is entitled to 
immunity from criminal prosecution in 
the state to which he is sent. That rule 
is almost never violated. 

The rule of the marginal sea, that the 
boundary waters for a distance of three 
miles from shore are under the control 
of the state, is seldom questioned. 

The international machinery -set up 
for applying law in legal controversies 





between states consists mainly of tribu- 
nals created for arbitration and legal 


settlement. The two main tribunals in * 


existence before this war were the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration (the Hague 
Court) and the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice (the World Court). 


Two Pre-War Courts 


The Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
or Hague Court, of which the United 
States is a member, is not really a court 
at all. It consists of a list of names of 
men eligible to serve as judges. The 
names are submitted by the states 
which belong to: the court, and they 
form a panel from which judges can be 
selected when the need arises When 
an international controversy occurs, the 
parties agree in advance to accept the 
award. 

An illustration of a cause which was 
settled by this method is that of the 
Island of Palmas, which was claimed by 
both the United States. and the Nether- 
lands. The United States Government 
contended that the island came to us by 
right of discovery. The Spaniards dis- 
covered the island, vesting the title in 
Spain, so we claimed. This country 
came into the Spanish rights when we 
purchased the Philippines from Spain 
in 1898. The Dutch claimed the island 
because they maintained continuous 
authority over it for more than two cen- 
turies. 

One judge was chosen by the dis- 
puting countries from the panel of the 
Hague Court to decide the question. 
His judgment was that the island be- 
longed to the Netherlands. According 
to international law, mere discovery 
without subsequent exercise of author- 
ity does not give a good title to terri- 
tory. Law does, however, give owner- 
ship to that country which exercises a 
long-continued and undisputed author- 
ity. 


The World Court 


The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, or World Court, of which 
the United States is not a member, has 
consisted of fifteen judges elected by 
the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The term of the 
judges is nine years, and they receive 
adequate salaries.so that they may de- 
vote their time to the settlement of 
cases. The World Court is thus a per- 
manent court. 

An example of a case which was de- 
cided by the World Court is that of 
the steamship Wimbledon. The ship 
was British, chestabah by a French com- 
pany. It undertook to transport a cargo 
of arms from a Greek port through a 
German watérway, the Kiel Canal, for 
delivery in the Free City of Danzig to 
the Polish government, which expected 
to use the weapons against the Rus- 


sians. The German officials refused to 
permit the ship to go through the Kiel 
Canal. A suit was then brought in the 
World Court for damages against the 
German government. The decision de- 
pended upon a clause in the Treaty of 
Versailles which declared: 

The Kiel Canal and its approaches 
shall be maintained free and open 
to the vessels of commerce and war 
of all nations at peace with Germany 
on terms of entire equality. 

Since the British government was at 
peace with Germany, it seemed clear 
to the majority of the court that the 
Germans were not justified in refusing 
passage to the ship. Judgment was ren- 
dered against the German government. 

The advantages of the World Court 
over the Hague Court is made up after 
the dispute Tes arisen and the nature 
of the controversy is known. Each state 
may conceivably select its judges with 
a view to picking men who will favor 
its claims in the case. In the World 
Court, on the other hand, the tribunal is 
made up before the controversy takes 
place, and the selection of judges can- 
not be affected by the dispute.* The 
World Court is, therefore, apt to con- 
sist of a larger percentage of impartial 
judges than the tribunal of the Hague 
Court. 

In the second place, the tribunals of 
the Hague Court are — Each 
is formed to consider only one case. 
The World Court, on the other hand, 


*This statement is subject to the excep- 
tion that if there is no national of a party 
on the court, that government may select 
one special or ad hoc judge to sit for that 
particular case. 


WORLD PROBLEMS 


Underwood and Underwood 


Priceless treaties are stored in archives of State Department. Treaty 
examined by clerk was signed by King George Ill, ended revolution. 


is permanent, and the same body de- 
cides a long list of cases. Accordingly, it 
is able to build up a consistent body of 
international law through decisions, 
each judgment harmonizing with the 
others which have previously been ren- 
dered. 

Plans are now being laid in the 
United States and other countries for 
some kind of international organization 
which will strengthen international law 
in the prea world. Three different 
types of institutions appear to be essen- 
tial: legislative bodies, law-enforcing 
agencies, the judicial tribunals. 


Reviving Law After the War 


Legislative bodies are necessary to 
correct injustices in the law and to 
bring legal rules up to date with the 
facts of moderf life. Most plans call for 
a legislative body, such as the Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 

For the purpose of law enforcement, 
two s of agencies have been sug- 
gested. An independent international 
police force has been proposed for the 
purpose of acting against law violations. 
Those who feel that the world is not yet 
ready for a separate police force have 
suggested that the enforcement of law 
shall take place through an international 
organization which shall use national 
armies, calling upon the various mem- 
ber states*to furnish their quotas for 
each occasion. 

Finally, a court System should be pro- 
vided to apply the ‘Jaw in legal con- 
troversies that arise between the na- 
tions. The World Court was the best 
international institution for this purpose 
that has ever been created. 
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“OOD Will Win the War.” That was 

the slogan of 1917-18, and it was 
largely justified, For though food alone 
could not, -and did not, win the war, 
without the abundant foods which the 
United States was able to ship to her 
allies in 1918 and 1919, the war might 
well have been lost, the peace might 
well have brought misery rather than 
comfort. 

World War I was not the first time 
food had played an important part in 
our war ph ins ine) The solions of food 
had not been urgent in our first three 
wars—the Revolutionary, the second 
war with England, and the Mexican— 
for these were small-scale affairs. The 
Civil War was a different story. Here 
food shortages in the South and food 
surpluses in the North played a decisive 
role. 
Southerners had been confident, in 
1860, that “cotton was king,” and they 
had counted on intervention from Brit- 
ain and France, the two great pur- 
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Chart shows that we are controlling living 
costs better in this war than in the last. 





By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


chasers of southern cotton. Much of the 
soil of the South had been given over 
to cotton and tobacco production, and, 
rich as the Confederacy was agricul- 
turally, she was far from self-sufficient. 
The war cut off European markets for 
cotton; the withdrawal of men from the 
farms and the invasion of Union armies 
produced serious food shortages. 

In the North, meantime, agriculture 
expanded even during the war. New 
rich lands were opened up in the West, 
and the McCormick Harvester made it 
possible for boys and women to do the 
work of pa: it far more efficiently. 
The war years saw bumper wheat crops 
in the North—and wheat failures on the 
Continent of Europe. The result was 
that wheat, not cotton, proved to be 
king. England and France, dependent 
upon American wheat, could not afford 
to intervene on behalf of the South. 

The food problem of World War -I 
was a very complex one. Britain and- 


western Europe had imported a good 


part of their grains and 
meat from Russia, the Ar- 
entine and Australia. But 
the closing of the Dar- 
danelles cut off importations 
' Of wheat from Russia; the 
long hauls from the Argen- 
tine and Australia, together 
with the shipping shortage, 
made dependence upon 
these sources perilous. 
Early in the war it became 
clear that the Allies looked 
chiefly to the United States 
to take up the slack. Even 
before we entered the war, 
our forces had nded to 
the challenge. Wheat acre- 
age was increased from 48 
to 60 million; hog and beef 
production — an — 
were stepped up rapidly. 

- Then came American en- 
try into the war. With it 
came the danger that Amer- 
ican ships—until then large- 
ly free from submarine at- 
tack—would be sunk. There 
was no shortage of food in 
the United States, but the 
demands on the American 
farmer were urge 
sharpened. President Wil- 
son, acutely aware of the 

roblem, appointed Herbert 

oover, the American min- 
ing engineer, as Food Ad- 
ministrator. Congress, some- 


1," 
ics. 
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They Had Meatless Days, Too 


what laggard in recognizing the crisis, 
eventually enacted the Lever Bill which, 
in effect, gave the President complete 
ower over the entire food supply—pro- 
uction, transportation, marketing, and 
price-fixing. 

Hoover devoted his energies to a two- 
fold task: increasing American produc- 
tion and diminishing domestic consump- 
tion of key foods. He inaugurated meat- 
less and wheatless days; he dramatized 
the ee ef of doing without certain 
foods and of cutting down on waste. On 
the more positive side he enlisted school 
children, Boy Scouts and women’s or- 
ganizations in home gardening. 

Far more important was the program 
of increased production on the farm, 
and here the administration had grati- 
fying success. By 1919-—for the prob- 
lem persisted after the Armistice— 
wheat acreage had risen to 74 million. 
In the two years of 1918 and 1919 well 
over half a billion bushels of wheat were 
exported. Hog exports increased from 
a pre-war average of about 450 million 
pounds to over a billion — beef 
exports rose from 150 million pounds, 
in 1914, to almost a billion pounds in 
1918. Exports of butter, milk, and 
cheese rose spectacularly. 


Government Brakes on Prices 


The spring of 1918 had witnessed a 
crisis in the British food supply—a crisis 
so serious that many feared that Britain 
would have to give in. By mid-summer 
the crisis had passed, and American 
farms had insured ample food supplies 
for Britain and for our other allies. 

It is interesting, though perhaps not 
relevant, to recall that this increase in 
production was achieved without com- 
pulsion, and that the limitation upon do- 
mestic consumption was attained with- 
out rationing or food cards. There was, 
however, price-fixing in some fields. The 
Government guaranteed $2.20 a bushel 
for wheat, stabilized the price of sugar, 
and controlled, in less formal ways, the 

rices of some other commodities. The 
setae prospered during the war: farm 
income increased, between 1914 and 
1919, from seven to seventeen billion 
dollars. 

But prices, too, were high—prices of 
food for the city dweller, prices of ma- 
chinery and labor for the farmer. The 
increase in farm income was more ap- 

arent than real. The rience of 

orld War I indicated the desirability 
of Government brakes on prices-to pre- 
vent inflation. 
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Allies Push Forward 


Slowly and steadily the Allies push 
forward in Tunisia. When the Allied 
drive began, the Germans held a line 
400 miles long running from Bizerte in 
the north to the Mareth line in the 
south. The British Eighth Army, under 
General Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, 
made a direct frontal assault in the 
Mareth Line. But General Montgomery 
also sent heavy reinforcements to the 
column which was sweeping around 
the flanks of the line. 

Plowing through the sand at unbe- 
lievable speed, across country which 
Rommel had thought was impassable, 
the British cae units drove for the 
German rear. Rommel was forced to 

ull out of the Mareth Line to save 
imself from being trapped. Montgom- 
ery had out-foxed the Desert Fox. 

The .Africa Corps had taken a beat- 
ing. But it was still intact. 

Meanwhile, the Americans were 
pushing eastward to the coast, hoping 
to join hands with the British in a ring 
of steel around Rommel. They made 
progress, but they had to pick their 
way carefully through German mine- 
fields. 

At the extreme north, the British 
First Army was also advancing, push- 
ing ahead toward Bizerte. But there 
were still 200,000 Axis soldiers in 
Africa, with 1,300 planes and™ strong 
defensive positions. 

The greatest advantage of the Allies 
was in the air. Clouds of British and 
American planes strafed Axis columns 
and gun emplacements and pounded 
at Axis bases, from the ammunition 
dumps immediately behind the lines 
to bases as far away as Cagliari in Sar- 
dinia. (See map on next page.) 





2M) THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Nazis Fear Invasion 


Two Face: ago the British were pre- 
paring for a German invasion of their 
island home. This year there is talk in 
London of an Allied invasion of the 
Continent. 

It is only talk and small signs so far. 
There are reports of British parachu- 
tists landing in Norway to hide with 
Norwegian guerrillas in the mountains. 
The . British have announced restric- 
tions on the movements of civilians in 
a wide belt along the English coast. 
(See map on next page.) Grim war 
games are being played in this area. 
It is the region from which a Continen- 
tal invasion would start. 

Across the Channel, the Germans are 
clearing civilians out of coastal areas. 


Deadlock in Russia 


Their winter campaign is over, the 
Russians have announced. They are 
still pushing on Smolensk and the Ger- 
mans continue to drive against the 
Donets defenses. But spring has 
slowed down most of the "Fohting on 
the Russian front. _ 

Only in the far south, where the 
summer sun is drying the mud, is there 
important action. Here the Russians 
are advancing, hoping to cut off and 
destroy the Nazi forces in the Cau- 
casus. 


Press Assn. 


Yank soldiers in Tunisia, riding camels while off duty, wave greeting 
to Flying Fortress as it roars past bound for day’s bombing mission. 





Plans for the Pacific 


There is fighting every day in the 
Pacific. Allied bombing planes are 
smashing at the ring of air and naval 
bases Japan is building north of 
Australia. In New Guinea, jungle. 
hardened Australians and Americans 
are pushing toward Lae and Salamaua, 
and p y clearing the Japanese out 
of one area after another. Far to the 
north, American planes and warships 
snipe at the Japanese footholds in the 
Aleutians. Bloody battles are fought on 
the soil of China. 

None of this fighting is conclusive. 
The Allied strategy is still to concen- 
trate on knocking out Hitler while hold- 
ing the Japanese. But this does not 
mean that hard blows will not be 
struck at Japan even before Hitler is 
defeated. 

In Washington, the Pacific War 
Council has been holding long, secret 
meetings. All this points to trouble 
ahead for the Japanese. 


Post-War Previews 


Our. biggest job is to win the war. 
But it is not too early to begin workin 
on post-war problems. Several Unit 
Nations conferences will soon be held 
for that purpose. Late in April, a con- 
ference on post-war food problems may 
be held at Hot Springs, Va. Allied dele- 
gates also plan to gather in Bermuda to 
discuss the problem of refugees. 

Now a third subject is on the agenda. 
There will soon be a conference in 
Washington to discuss post-war’ mone- 
tary problems. 

The chief problem in this field is 
stabilization of currencies, to prevent 
one —y from gaining trade advan- 
tages by devaluing, or. cheapening its 
money. Two plans are being discussed. 
One was prepared by Harry D. White, 
currency expert of our Treasury Depart 
ment. The other is the plan of John 
Maynard Keynes, famous British expert 
on money. Mr. Keynes proposes a kind 
of international currency, to be called 
“bancor.” This would be geared both 
to national currencies and to gold. 

In the field of political planning, 
British Secretary Anthony Eden ended 
his talks’ with American statesmen. 
President Roosevelt said the United 
Nations were about 95 pet cent together 
on post-war problems. 
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WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW s « 
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Pay-as-You-Go Beaten 


The battle in the House of Repre- 
sentatives between er aig of the 
Administration’s tax bill and advocates 


f of the Carlson bill ended in a draw. 


By rounding up 23 Republicans to make 
up for Democrats who changed sides, 
Administration leaders succeeded in de- 
feating the Carlson bill by 215 votes to 
198. The Carlson bill was a revised ver- 
sion of the Ruml pay-as-you-go plan. 

The Administration leaders could not 
hold this majority in line when it came 
to voting on the bill prepared by the 
Ways and Means Committee. The 
House voted 248 to 168 to send this 
measure back to the committee. This 
meant that the whole business of draw- 
ing up a tax bill would have to begin 
again. 

‘Im not mad, I’m not sore,” said 
Representative Robert L. Doughton, 
leader of the Administration forces. 
“The present law is so much better than 
the Ruml plan that I am gloriously sat- 
isfied.” “I have just begun to fight,” de- 
clared Representative Frank Carlson, 
author of the other bill’ 

Congressional leaders thought the 
two votes indicated that a majority of 
the House wanted a pay-as-you-go plan 
of some kind, a compromise between 
the two extremes. 


land Army Planned 


Selective Service is furnishing the 
men behind the guns as fast as they are 
needed. But the recruiting of the men 
behind the plow, who will feed soldiers 
and civilians, is still a major problem. 
Several steps toward its solution have 
recently been announced. 

President Roosevelt has promised 
that 3,000,000 farm workers will be de- 
ferred from the draft this year. He also 
announced a plan for releasing experi- 
enced farmers in the Army who are 
over 38 years old. Other farm workers 
would be recruited from. among draft 
registrants between 38 and 45 who have 
not yet been called up, conscientious 
objectors, men lulestie disabled, and 
farmers who have gone into industry. 

Additional farm labor might be found 
in neighboring countries. Several thou- 
sand Mexicans are already working in 
California, and more are on the way. 
A contingent of Bahaman natives has 
 — in Florida to help with the 

est. 










Food Conference 


The United Nations are beginning to 
hold conferences in order to solve post- 
war problems. The first of these confer- 
ences, on the subject of food, will be 
held in the United States on April 27, 
it was announced last week. 

The purpose of this conference will 
be to make agreements for producing 
food at fair prices throughout the 
world, 

The United Nations which have been 
invited to send delegates to the confer- 
ence are: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czech- 
oslovakia, Dominican Republic, El Sal- 
vador, Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, India, Iraq, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Poland, Union of South 
Africa, Russia, Britain and Yugoslavia. 
Other nations which have been invited 
to send delegates are: Bolivia, Colombia, 
Chile, Ecuador, Peru, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. es 

President Roosevelt announced that 
other conferences would be held later, 
on the subjects of relief, finances and 
minerals, including metals and oil. 











N. ¥. Times 


One hundred flying forts shattered 
Cagliari, Sardinia (1), Axis supply 
center. Other bombers (2) pounded 
convoys in Sicilian narrows, in move 














to bottle up Axis armies in Africa. 
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N. Y¥. Times 


Black strips show restricted areas 


of British Isles, possible spring- 
boards for invasion of the Continent. 


Trade Pact “Acid Test” 


The “acid test” of our willingness to 
help maintain world peace will be 
whether Congress renews the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act of 1934 when 
it expires in June, according to Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles. Un- 
der this act, the State Department can 
make trade deals with ot 
without having to refer each separate 
agreement to Congress. The Administra- 
tion has used the act to make many 
treaties that reduced tariffs and there- 
fore expanded world trade, especially 
between the U. S. and other countries. 

“I doubt whether the vital importance 
of this legislation in relation to the crisis 
which lies ahead is fully realized by our 
people,” Mr. Welles told the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York. 

“I am repeating no state secret,” he 
went on, “when I say to you that one 
of the gravest doubts which exist in the 
minds of our partners of the United 
Nations today is the doubt as to what 
the policy of the United States will be 
when the victory is won. 

tf ey will see in that decision (on 
renewal of the Trade Agreements Act) 
a clear indication as to whether the 
people of the United States have de- 
termined upon a policy of international 
cooperation for i future, or whether 
they will once more turn back to that 
road of isolation which leads to inevit- 
able disaster.” 
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WE CHALLENGE 


w CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


I. WHO’S WHO 
Match the following names with the phrases at right by 
inserting the proper numerals in the parentheses: 


) Bill to raise farm prices 

( New Food Administrator 

( Danish Minister to the United 
( 


1. Clarence Francis ( 
2. Herbert Hoover 
3. Frits Clausen 
. George Washington 
Carver 
5. Prentiss M. Brown 
. Chester H. Davis 
. Senator Bankhead 
. Erik Scavenius 
. Claude H. Wickard 
. Henrik de Kauffmann 


States. 

Heads Food Industry War 
Committee 

Secretary of Agriculture 
American scientist 

World War I Food Adminis- 
trator 

OPA Administrator 

Leader of Danish Nazis 
Heads Danish Cabinet 


ll. TROUBLE ON THE FOOD FRONT 


If the statement is true, circle the letter T; or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F _ The real reason for food scarcity is OPA bun- 
gling and mismanagement. 

2. T F Price ceilings were one cause for the unequal 
distribution of meat in recent weeks. 

3. T F The OPA does not plan to publish price ceil- 
ings for meats. 

4.T F Less than five per cent of our meat supply 
goes through black markets. 

5. T F All major meat cuts must bear a permit stamp. 

6. T F This year the food requirements of our Army 
and Navy together with Lend-Lease will more than double. 

7. T F Most of the proposed land army will consist 
of soldiers furloughed for farm work. 

8. T F_ The recent refusal of the WPB to release steel 
for farm machinery complicates the farm problem for this 
year as well as 1944. 

9. T F The OPA is opposed to giving farmers higher 
parity prices. 


lll. DENMARK TALKS BACK 


Underscore the correct answer. 


1. A recent election in Denmark indicates that the Danes: 
(a) have been cowed by Nazi overlords; (b) are strongly 
opposed to the “New Order”; (c) were not permitted to 
vote their real sentiments. 

2. In general Nazi rule in Denmark has been: (a) fairl 
mild; (b) ruthless; (c) consistently resisted by strong ban 
of Danish guerrillas. . 

3. Since the Nazi occupation the government of Den- 
mark: (a) has remained entirely in Danish hands; (b) been 
turned over to Danish Nazis; (c) is gradually being sub- 
jected to more and more Nazi control. 

4. Denmark's most important industry is: (a) manufac- 
turing; (b) agriculture; (c) fishing. 

5. King Christian X of Denmark has: (a) concealed his 
opinions about the Nazis; (b) sided with the Germans who 
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@ for Social. Studies Students 
have promised him a we of Norway; (c) been a pillar 
of strength to his troubled people. 


IV. WHAT IS INTERNATIONAL LAW? 


Underscore the correct answer. 


1. The present war shows that: (a) international law is 
dead; (b) most nations adhere to international law; (c) 
belligerent nations always disregard international law. 

2. In general international law: (a) has no power behind 
it; (b) has great but frequently unorganized power behind 
it; (c) must be enforced by an international police. 

3. The kind of international laws most frequently violated 
is: (a) treaties; (b) conduct of war; (c) boundary agree- 
ments. 

4. The most satisfactory tribunal dealing with interna- 
tional law is the (a) League of Nations; (b) World Court; 
(c) Hague Tribunal. 

5. After this war it is likely that international laws will 
be: (a) scrapped; (b) enforced by a world organization; 
(c) enforced by an international armed force drawn from 
several nations. 


w THE TASK FORCE 


“MAKE ‘EM LAST” 


The time has come to put away sage | things used indoors 
or outdoors during colder weather; blankets; heavy cloth- 
ing; overshoes; maybe some rugs or carpets; storm doors 
and windows. What is the best way to do the best job? 
Spring is the time for getting out things that were put awa 
during the fall. Again, how can you help? Some things will 
need repair. Screens and garden tools should be checked 
over now. Outdoor furniture usually requires at least one 
coat ef paint each season. Don’t overlook year-round fix- 
tures such as your stove, refrigerator and electrical ap- 
pliances* If you do not know how to do a good job of 
repairing such things get copies of the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s “Make "Em Last” leaflets at the school or local 
library. 


w READING SIGN POSTS 


DENMARK TALKS BACK 


“Lowered Living Standards Under German Occupation,” 
Monthly Labor Review, Aug., 1941, p. 366. ee 

Harrison, J. G., “Henrik de Kauffmann; the Man Who 
Saved Greenland,” Christian Science Monitor Magizine, 
June 7, 1941, p. 5. 

Tokvig, S., “Denmark’s Resistance,” Atlantic, Aug., 1942, 
p- 66. 
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relevant (rél & vant). Pertaining to; bearing on the subject at 
hand , 


colliers (kdl yérs). Vessels for transporting coal. 
imm (from criminal prosecution). Freedom, or exemption 


from legal proceedings. 
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1exT BY FRANK LATHAM DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 


DR. GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER | Licensee e's only 6 sce Ce Snoy 
(1864-1943) | WORN-OUT LAND. HE ENRICHED THE SOIL WITH MUCK 
. | AND LEAF-MOLD FROM’ SWAMPS AND SOON RAISED 


The "Wizard of Tuskegee” ‘ LARGE CROPS. 
“ae 0 US THIS SOIL WAS 


R. CARVER’S parents were slaves and he was , we ve, GUT ITWAS THE 

traded for a racehorse when a child. He became E HAD. WE CAN SEE 
one of the world’s great scientists and one of the out- it WAS ry UNUSED! 
standing Negroes of all time. (7 WAS 

He worked his way through public school and 

lowa State College. In 1896, Booker T. Washington, 
founder of Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, invited 
Dr. Carver to do agricultural work there. 


Dr. Carver urged Southern farmers to grow more 
peanuts and sweet potatoes and depend less on cot- 
ton. From those two plants he made more than 400 
valuable products, ranging from ink, flour, soap 
and medicines to dyes and axle grease. He also 
made excellent paint from Southern clay deposits. 











2 70 TEACH THE FARMERS THE NEED OF GROWING A | |S DRCARVER 
VARIETY OF HEALTHFUL FOOOS, DR.CARVER.CONVERTED | | NEAT TACKLED TH/S PROB- 
A SECONO-HAND BUGGY INTO A MOBILE AGRICULTURAL | | LEM: THE SHORT-STALK COTTON PROD- 
SCHOOL AND MADE REGULAR TOURS 0 OF THE COUNTRYSIDE._| | UCED THE FATTEST BOLLS AND THE TALL- STALK 
. THE LEANEST, YET THE SHORT-STALK COTTON LEFT THE BOLLS 
EXPOSED TO DAMAGING AND SCLASHES WHEN IT RAINED. 


GEE, GENTLEMEN, BY Crossing 
SiORT-STALK COTTON Wi, 
Me: VONG-STALK COTTON, pad 
: MAE E PRODUCED THE” JOR 
NCH HAS LARGE | “& 

1S GROWING ON A 




















& KNOWING THAT THE POOR FARMERS AROUND TUSKESE: $s DR. CARVER COULD HAVE DIED RICH, BUT HE REFUSED 70 AC- 
COULON'T BRIGHTEN THEIR HUMBLE HOMES BECAUSE THEY \ \ CEPT MONEY FOR HIS HUNOREDS OF INVENTIONS, HE WAS 
LACKED MONEY TO BUY PAINT, DR. CARVER SHOWED THEM OFFERED MANY /MPORTANT POSITIONS AT HIGH SALARIES, ~ 
os A. PAINT WITH THE MATERIALS AT — BUT HE FELT THAT HE BELONGED AT TUSKEGEE 
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WASHINGTON 
Shaper of Things to Come 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


| ies man who in all probability will 
be Britain’s next Prime Minister has 
been in Washington during recent 
weeks. There has been no great fanfare 
about Anthony Eden’s visit. It has all 
been quite casual and at ease. 

Anthony Eden is a doing some 
spade work in behalf of the fateful pe- 
riod after the war has been won. He 
knows, out of the bitter failure of the 
post-war period which followed World 
War I, how very important the coming 
peace table and its complex problems 
are going to be. 

Another man who knows the enor- 
mity of the task ahead is Mr. Churchill. 
Mr. Eden has visited the United States 
quite frankly as Churchill’s heir ap- 
parent. The bluff old Prime Minister has 
made known to his friends his determi- 
nation to step out once the fighting has 
ended. He intends to let another and a 
younger man assume the burdens of 
peace. That man, barring some com- 

letely unforeseen event, will probably 
* the present Foreign Minister, An- 
thony Eden. 


Strong Idealist 


In personal appearance Mr. Eden is 
almost too good to be true. He dresses 
the way every woman wishes her hus- 
band would. He is well poised, gracious 
in manner, and a charming conversa- 
tionalist. He will bring to the task of 
forming Britain’s post-war policies the 
strong idealism that has been his domi- 
nant characteristic for twenty years. 

More than any other British leader 
he is identified with collective security 
and world organization for a better or- 
der. He was the great champion of the 
League of Nations. He is a Conserva- 
tive but not a reactionary. Like Mr. 
Churchill, he had long been identified 
with collaboration with Russia. Stalin 
knows him, likes him and trusts him. 
This fact alone will be a tremendous 
future political asset for Mr. Eden. 

His background is conventionally 


English upper class. The second son of 
Sir William Eden, seventh inheritor of 
a baronetcy created in 1672, Anthony 
was born in 1898. He entered Eton 
at 11. 

The war came in 1914. One, year 
later, Eden was out of Eton and, only 
17, he joined the King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps as a lieutenant. He was awarded 
the Military Cross for bravery. 

In the early '20s he was launched on 
his career in the House of Commons. 
In 1923 he married the daughter of Sir 
Gervase Beckett, a wealthy Yorkshire 
industrialist. They have two sons. 

His rise in politics was rapid. In 1926 
he became parliamentary private secre- 
tary to the then Foreign Minister, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, brother of the 
man who was later to become Prime 
Minister. Austen Chamberlain, like 
Churchill, bene to that wing of the 
Tory party which censured isolationism. 
He knew European politics as no man 
in England knew the subject. Under his 
tutelage for three years Eden’s educa- 
tion was rounded off. 

In 1931, he was advanced to the post 


eign Affairs. 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


of parliamentary under-secretary of the 
foreign office. This meant he was re- 
yee eid on the floor of the House for 
the government’s foreign policy. Then 
in 1934 he became Lord Privy Seal, 
which served to bring him into the 
Cabinet. At this period he was the 
protege of Stanley Baldwin. When Bald- 
win became Prime Minister, Eden was 
made Foreign Minister. 

Upon taking office he did an unpre- 
cedented thing. He crossed the Channel 
and visited the heads of all the Euro- 
pean governments. Among others, he 
talked with Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini, 


Foe of Appeasement 


He began to see clearly the shape of 
things to come. In 1935 he broke with 
Sir Samuel Hoare over the Italian ag- 
gression in Ethiopia. He publicly op- 

sed the non-interventionist attitude of 

is government. He stayed on, how- 
ever, until his chief, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, clearly revealed that he 
was willing, for the sake of “peace in 
our time,” to play ball with Hitler and 
Mussolini beyond the point that Eden 
could tolerate. In February, 1938, he 
resigned. 

With the outbreak of the war in Sep- 
tember, 1939, he became Secretary of 
State for Dominion Affairs. When 
Churchill became Prime Minister, Eden 
took the post of, War-Minister. Now he 
has again accepted the portfolio of For- 


A new world is taking shape. Mr. 
Eden has been through the ordeal of 
one war as a fighting man, and is going 
through a second war as a leading 
statesman. He wants it to be the last 
war. He is one of the men upon whom 
the peoples of all nations will rely to 
see to it that it IS the last war. 


International News Photo 


Anthony Eden shakes hands with Senator Tom Corinally, Chairman Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Secretary of State Hull is at the left. 
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When Shakespeare's Ladieg Meet 


Just imagine what might happen if the heroines 
of Shakespeare’s dramas got together! Here’s 
your chance to look in on the excitement and fun 


By Charles George 


Scene: The garden of Juliet’s home 
in Verona, 

Time: Problematical and indetermin- 
ate. 

Cast oF CHARACTERS 
Jutiet, from Romeo and Juliet 
Portia, from The Merchant of Venice 
DespEMoNA, from Othello 
CieopaTra, from Anthony and Cleo- 

patra 
OpHELIA, from Hamlet 
KaTHARINE, from The ‘Taming of the 

Shrew 

(As the play opens, Portia and Kath- 
arine are seated in the garden talking. 
They wear the costumes associated with 
their usual roles in their respective 
plays, but their conversation is a pe- 
culiar mixture of Shakespeare and 
modern slang. The subject—just as you 
might have guessed—is men! Soon Des- 
demona and Ophelia join the other 
two. The four ladies discuss their vari- 
ous fortunes in love. They decide that 
they had better their superior wis- 
dom along to Juliet, who, it is rumored, 
pines for a lad named Romeo. They 
call her.) , 

(Juliet enters R. She is a small, child- 
like, frail young maiden, She wears a 
long, flowing gown of flimsy white ma- 
terial. Her-hair falls over her shoulders. 
As she enters, she is floating ona cloud 
of romance, oblivious to her visitors.) 

Juuer (Speaking as she comes on): 
Romeo! Romeo! Wherefore art thou, 
Romeo? Deny thy father, and refuse 
thy name; or, if thou wilt not, be but 
sworn by my love, and I'll no longer 
be a Capulet. (She wanders to C. look- 
ing into space and then sighs.) 

KaTuartne: She’s got it bad! 

Portia: She is wandering in the 
realms of romantic A 

Despemona: "Tis a s to disturb 
her ecstatic musings. 


Portia: Juliet! Come out of thy 
trance! We would speak with thee! We 
have heard that thou art enamored of 
young Romeo. Is it true? 

Jutiet (Gazing into space, romanti- 
cally): Aye, Romeo! The god of my 
idolatry! My true love’s passion! 

Portia: But thou wooest tragedy 
when thou dost disregard parental ob- 
jection. e 

Jutret: Come what sorrow can, it 
cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
that one short minute gives me in his 
sight. 

Portia: I see thou art determined. 
So be it. So, from these ladies assem- 
bled here, thou shalt learn the pitfalls 
to avoid along the pathway of love. 

Juumt: Pitfalls? What meanest thou? 

KATHARINE: In other words, we're 
here to give you the lowdown on men. 

DespeMona: For all-of us have had 
experience in plenty. Is your 
young Romeo inclined to- 
ward jealousy? 

Jouret: Why shouldst my 
Romeo be jealous? Jealousy 
must be born of some reason. 

DespEMona: Thou know- 
est not what thou sayest! EX 
Jealousy may be born of 
conjecture—without réason. 
Nor is there any reasonin 
with jealousy. (Sadly) Aye! = 
I knowest whereof I speak. Othello 
smothers me with his jealous love. So 
if thy young Romeo shows the slightest 
signs of jealousy, marry him not. 

(But Juliet is secure in the certainty 
that no tragedy will befall her. Next 
Portia tries to give the young girl some 
advice.) 

uLiET: I am listening, Portia. Pro- 
ceed with thy counsel. 

Portia: Art thou certain thou lovest 


Romeo? 


‘ULIET: What meanest thou? 
onTia: Hast thou not had other 
suitors? 
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gg hi None! Romeo is my first and 
only love. 

Portia: Then how canst thou be sure 
of thy love for him? There is none by 
which thou canst make comparison. 

Juuret: Dost thou have to have a 
whole bouquet of flowers to be certain 
of the beauty of one rose? 

Despemona: Yea, verily, thou sayest 
a mouthful, Juliet. - 

Juxrer (To Portia): Thou hast had 
a whole flock of boy-friends. They art 
fortune-hunters—the whole kit and ka- 
boodle of them. 

Portia (Amazed): Fortune-hunters? 

Jutmet: Aye! They art after your 
mazuma. 

Tue Oruers (Puzzled): Mazuma? 

Portia: I know not what thou mean- 
est. 

Jutiet: Well, to be more literate, 
they art after thy dough. Thou art a 
very wealthy woman. So, beware, Por- 
tia, or they'll take you for every dime 
of it. 

Portia: Thou needs not concern thy- 
self, Juliet. I look not with favor on 
any one of them. 

Juuiet (With asly smile): But there 
is one on whom thou dost look with ex- 
treme favor. 

Portia: Meanest thou whom? 

Juumet: A Venetian, a scholar, and a 
soldier, that came hither in the com- 
pany of the Marquis of Montferrat— 
young Bassanio, friend to the Merchant 
of Venice. 

Portia (Aghast): Thou knowest of 
young Bassanio? 

Juuiet: Aye, full well! Thou thinkest 
that Bassanio is different from the rest. 

Portia (Annoyed): Thinkest thou 
that Bassanio is after my wealth? 

Juuiet (Firmly): You said it, Portia, 
my friend. So, go easy! He 
stumbles who runs fast. And 
above all, to thine ownself 
be true. 

KaTuariInE (Rising): It 
seems to me; Portia, that in- 
stead of your giving Juliet 
advice, thou art getting the 
low-down. (Laughs) 

Portia: Aye! And I don’t 
like it. 

} RO Juuiet: There is but one 
man for me and he is my Romeo. 
(Clasps hands together in ecstasy and 
sighs) 

OpHeELia: (Suddenly rushing franti- 
cally to Juliet): Be warned, Juliet, that 
he does not play thee false. 

Juuiet: I have no fear. The good 
Friar Laurence will wed us in due time. 

Despemona: But after that, Juliet? 
What does fate hold in store for thee? 

Jutrer (Going to Desdemona): I 
think not of the future. I live for today. 

Opxe.ia: But thou must think of the 
future. See what love hast done to me! 
O, woe is me! To have seen what I have 
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seen, see what I see! (Looks forward 
into space) 

Juuret: And what dost’thou see? 

Opuexia (Tragically): A tragic end- 
ing for Romeo and Juliet. 

Jutiet (Laughing): Indeed, sweet 
Ophelia, thou art mad! Give me my 
Romeo; and when he shall die, take 
him and cut him out in little stars and 
he will make the face of Heaven so 
fine, that all the world will be in love 
with night. 

KATHARINE: Thou certainly hast a 
mind of thine own, young Juliet. 

Juumet: Aye, Katharine, just as thou 
hadst before Petruchio tamed you. 
(Laughs) 

KATHARINE: 
about— 

Jutier: The Taming of the Shrew? 
Who doesn’t? (Laughs) 

KATHARINE: Well, then, Juliet, a 
word of advice. Never let Romeo get 
too bossy. 

Juumet: There is no need for thy 
warning, Kate. 

KaTHaRINE (Rising angrily): Kate? 

Juxtet: For that’s your name, I hear. 

KaTHARINE: Well, you have heard, 
but something hard of hearing. They 
call me Katharine, that do talk of me. 

uLiET: You lie, in faith, for you are » 
called plain Kate, and bonny Kate, and 
sometimes Kate, the curst. Good reason 
hath Petruchio for taming you, you 
wasp. 

KaTHaRInE: If I be waspish, best 
beware my sting. I pack a powerful 
sock. (Doubles up her fist) 

Jutrer (Laughing): Thou 
wouldst not sock me as thou 
didst Petruchio—for he hast 
removed thy sting. “Twas 
known far and wide that thou 
had a bad temper and a 
scolding tongue. "Twas said 
you were rough and coy and 
sullen. 

KATHARINE: Thou art 
headstrong and determined. 

Jutmt: Nay, I have but 
the courage of my convictions. But in 
thy case, if thou hadn’t been toned 
down, thou wouldst have remained an 
old maid. 

KaTHARINE (Flaring up): How dare~ 
you? . 

Juxtet: "Tis the bitter truth I speak. 
"Tis a well-known fact to all of Willie 
Shakespeare’s followers. When thou get- 
test hot under the collar, as thou art 
at present, ‘tis but a feeble echo of thy 
former self. Unknit that threat’ning un- 
kind brow; and dart not scornful 
lances from those eyes. It blots thy 

auty, as frosts bite the meads and in 
no sense is amiable. : 

KATHARINE ( Laughing): You're tell- 
ing me in my own words. Go on! 

Jott: A woman moved is like a 
fountain troubled, muddy, ill-seeming, 


Oh, thou knowest 


thick, bereft of beauty; and while it is 


_80,-none so dry or thirsty will deign to 


sip, or touch one drop of it. 

KatuarinE: Thy husband is he lord, 
thy life, thy keeper, thy head, thy 
sov’reign. I am ashamed that women 
are so simple to offer war, when they 
should kneel for peace; or seek for rule, 
supremacy, and sway; when they are 
bound to serve, love, and obey. 

(All laugh. Off Stage L. a tom-tom 
is heard beating in a slow rhythm) 

Juxmet: What is that strange sound 
that falls on my ears? (The sound in- 
creases in fury) 

Opuetia (Runs upstage and looks 
toward L.): Perchance ’tis my Hamlet 
come back to me. 

KaTHARINE: Not a chance, Feeley. 
That guy’s gone forever. (All go up- 
stage slightly and look toward L.) 

Portia: Some strange female ap- 
proaches, 

Despemona: Looking like Hedy La- 
marr. 

Joxret: Dost thou not know who 
she is? 

Tue Oruers: Nay! Nay! 

Juuiet: "Tis Cleopatra, the serpent 
of the Nile. 

(Amid a loud beating of the tom- 
tom, Cleopatta enters L. She is a tall, 
dark, exotic woman, her face made up 
very pale with her lips a bright crim- 
son and her eyes extremely dark. She 
wears the traditional Cleopatra costume 
with many jeweled adornments and a 
jeweled ear. Her every move is 

undulating and she speaks in 
slow, drawling tones. She 
comes to Juliet up C. and is 
introduced to all the others. 
Then she turns to Juliet 
again.) 
CreopaTra: Now, Julie, 
what’s all this gossip I hear 
| about you? 
Jutiet: I knowest not 
what thou meanest. 
Creopatra: (With a sly 
smile): Thou knowest darned 
well what I’m talking about. They tell 
me you've got a boy-friend. 

Jutiet (Romantically): My Romeo! 

CrieopaTra: Is that his name? 

Juuiet: Aye! and such a sweet name. 

CieopaTra (P ing): Not bad! 
Sounds full of romance and things. But 
aren't you awfully young to be mixed 
up with a guy like that? 

Juret: Age is counted not by calen- 
dar years, but by wisdom. 

CreopaTra: Well, I’m much wiser 
than you because I’ve had a lot more 
experience, so I thought I'd run over 
and give you the benefit of it. I can 
tell you loa about men. 

Juumt: If thou art so wise, how 
comest thou didst lose the gorgeous 
Antony? Your technique must be 
faulty, Cleo. 


“ONE ACT PLAY 





Special Notice 


The accompanying sketch is a 
condensation of a one-act play 
published by the Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc., -6 E. 39th 
Street, New York City, from 
which copies of the complete 
text may be secured for 35c 
each. No performance may be 
made without permission in 
writing from the Dramatists 
Play Service. The production 
fee of this play is $5.00 a per- 
formance. All other rights are 
controlled by the author, care 
of the Dramatists Play Service. 











Creopatra (Resentfully): Why, I 
am the siren of the Nile. Men quake 
and quail before me. 

Juumet: Perhaps that’s thy whole 
trouble. 

Creopatra: I don’t get you. 

Jutiet: Thou art too sure of thyself 
—too forceful—too domineering. Men 
like to feel that they are the superior 
of women. They like to suppose that 
they are the master sex. Thou needest 
a Petruchio to tame thee. 

CieoparTra: I made the trip all the 
wer from Egypt to give you lessons 
in love and I wound up by getting a 
few myself. 

Portia: Thou canst not tell the child, 
Juliet,. anything. All of us have found 
that out. 

Juxiet: But, at any rate, it’s been a 
charming afternoon. And “All’s Well 
That Ends Well.” When shall we six 
meet again? 

Opuetia: In thunder, lightning, or 
in rain? 

Despemona: When the hurlyburly’s 
done? 

KaTHARINE:, When the battle’s lost 
or won. 

uLIET (Ste down to footlights 
a Sie aaionce). ¥ ” 

If our Shakespeare we've offended 

Think but this and all is mended 

That you have but slumbered here, 

While these visions did appear. 

Scholars do not reprehend, 

If you pardon, we will mend 

the liberties which we took 

With Master Willie Shakespeare's 

book, 

For really we have studied hard 

All the phrases of the Bard. 

And this, our joke, though indiscreet, 

Is really what might happen, should 

Shakespeare’s ladies meet. 


Copyright, 1942, by Charles George. Re- 
printed by permission of the author and 
of the Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
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_ voice in the dark crying the 


alarum, the man on the horse always 
galloping through a mgonlit night of 
long ago—galloping into poetry, folklore, 
art, legend, advertising, editorials— 
hardly a real man on an actual horse, 
more a symbol of preparedness, aware- 
ness of danger. 

Although that is what Paul Revere 
seems to us today, it was not what he 
seemed to himself or to his contempo- 
raries. To those who knew him he was 
one of those men who always get things 
done. They were impressed with the 
way he could learn a new trade as fast 
as other men could turn around, for he 
was the typical “ingenious Yankee” of 
the period. And they called him “cool 
in thought, ardent in action.” But he 
was not so cool as to be quietly think- 
ing when the time had come for quick 
action, nor so ardent as to jump heed- 
lessly into difficulties. “ 

For instance, take the way he rode 
his horse the night before the battle of 
Lexington. If he had been too cool and 
cautious he never would have takeh 
that ride at all. If as “ardent” as in the 
poem and all known statues and pic- 
tures of him, he would have foundered 
the animal and been of little good as a 
messenger. Paul Revere had rid- 
ing that horse for some three hours be- 
fore the British captured him and it 
was still so fresh that the major (as 
Paul Revere remembered) “asked the 
Sarjant if his horse was tired, he said 
yes... he ordered him to take my 
horse.” 

It is as “bold Revere” he was sung 
in a song of that day in the ale houses, 
taverns, shops, along the wharves of 
Boston. So, to the men who knew him 
best, he was bold and ardent, but also 
cool and ingenious, Such men not only 
are ready to do things, but can do them 


well, 
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More than just a legendary figure on a horse, 
Paul Revere was in life a very real person. 
Here’s your chance to see him in a new light 


By Esther Forbes 


/ 


In many ways he was a typical Amer- 
ican—even to the fact that his father 
was not born over here, but came as a 
child refugee from Europe and could 
not even speak English when he ar- 
rived. He was thirteen and penniless, 
but like many older and more important 


people he had come to find a different 


way of life and greater freedom than 
was possible in France ‘during the re- 
ligious persecutions of the period. His 
son was ready to risk everything for 
that way of life and that freedom. No 
one around Boston cared whether or not 
Paul Revere’s father was a foreigner. 
They knew that being an American is 
not a matter of blood or race, but point 
of view.. Then, too, Paul Revere's in- 
dustry and versatility make him seem 
a typical American. He was an artisan 
and worked with his hands all his life. 

As his father was a silversmith, Paul 
first learned this trade, beginning to 
work when he was thirteen or fourteen 
—and people then worked from sunup to 
sundown—sometimes for twelve hours 
every day but Sunday. He was still a 
boy when his father died and, as eldest 
son, it was up to him ito support his 
mother, sisters, and’ younger brothers. 
Soon people were saying there was not 
a better silversmith in all Boston (now 
they say in all America). His ledgers 
show that he made silver tankards and 
trays, coffee pots, flagons and cups (and 
sometimes little things like “a baby’s 
whistle,” a chain for a pet squirrel,.a 
dog collar) for many of the wealthiest 
and most important people in Boston. 

It was.obvious that if he continued 
to work so hard and well and said noth- 
ing to offend his wealthy patrons, he 
could be sure of a good living. But first 
there was a war with the French and 
Indians. He went off on that. And he 
evidently liked to say what he thought. 
He sided with the men who believed 
mi ar had no right to tax the colonies 
without giving them some say in the 
matter. The names of some of his 


wealthiest patrons—like the royal gov- 
ernor, Thomas 9) pe Pg: pneM 
from his ledgers, but still he very 
well until in 1764 there was a terrible 
depression in Boston. 


Being an ingenious man, he taught 
himself a new trade. During hard times 
there might be more people who could 
pay a few pennies for a print than a 
ew pounds for a piece of silver. If he 
could have sold one of these prints to 
a modern collector his worries for that 
year would have been over. They are 
mostly political cartoons: British ships 
landing troops in Boston, political ene- 
mies hanging by the neck from Liberty 
Tree, the famous view of the Boston 
Massacre. His silver work he loved and 
in that medium he is a great artist, but 
his copper-plate engravings seem to 
have been tossed off by a man more in- 
terested in the political situation and in 
supporting his Eimily than in art. 

ere was another trade in which his 
training as a silversmith would be of 
help to him. This was setting false 
teeth. He did not at first advertise that 
you could chew with these teeth—only 
talk and smile. A regular doctor would 
pull the aching tooth and then one went 
to an artisan like Paul Revere to have 
a false one wired in. They were usually 
carved out of hippopotamus ‘teeth, or 
uncarved animal teeth “of not to per- 
culiar form” were used. Paul Revere 
did not do this work for long. His teeth 
seem to have been a stopgap both for 
his patients and for his purse. 

Other things interested him more. 
In 1778 there was that Boston Tea 
Party. He was one of the known lead- 
ers: Boys and men worked all night, 
saying little except in Indian grunts, 
breaking open chests of tea, throwing it 
into the harbor, making, as they said, 
“saltwater tea.” Before Paul Revere 
had time to go home and get some sleep 
he was asked to ride to New York and 
Philadelphia to carry word of the de- 
struction of the tea. 

At that time it must have been nearly 
eight hundred miles for the round > 
Paul Revere did it in eleven days. A 
though he may have changed horses 
often, to ride some seventy miles a day 
is a fair test of a man’s endurance. Dur- 
ing the next year he took the same 
hard ride at least four more times, and 
a number of shorter ones. It was not 
only his hardihood that made Boston 
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greatest service Paul Revere did for his 
young country was the prosaic, unsun 
setting up of a copper mill to roll sheet 


“On the 18th of ‘April, ‘75,” Paul Re- 
<. 44 vere and William Dawes set out to 
4] warn the colonists of the approach- 








choose him so often as express rider. It 
was necessary to send a man who, when 
questioned by the excited people, would 
say the right thing. The Tories re- 
ferred to him as an “Ambassador from 
the Committee of Correspondence of 
Boston to the Congress at Philadelphia,” 
which is as much an overstatement as 
to call him merely an express rider is 
understatement. 

When Parliament sent troops and 
warships to close the port of Boston to 
all shipping until the tea was paid for, 
Paul Revere began keeping a boat hid- 
den under a wharf so that he could get 
to the mainland (Boston was almost an 
island in his day) and carry word of 
the British general’s plans. He and 
some other Boston mechanics organ- 
ized a spy system. They knew that 
sometime General Gage would move 
his troops out of Boston and attempt to 
capture the war materials the colonists 
were collecting in inland towns. They 
watched and listened and interested the 
small boys of Boston in watching and 
listening. So it was a boy working in a 
stable who overheard the British plans 
to march the next day to Gout and 
Lexington. The child ran to tell Paul 
Revere. 

The Patriots were expecting some 
such sortie. Their plans were carefully 
made. Lanterns-were to be hung in the 
steeple of Old North Church—one lan- 
tern if the British left Boston by land 
and two if by sea. And Paul Revere had 
promised to get eut of town with a 
more detailed account of what the Brit- 
ish were up to if he could slip past their 
guards. Billy Dawes also rode that 
night, but as Revere was the first to 
reach Lexington and had the more ex- 
citing trip it is about him Longfellow 
wrote the poem and he is the messenger 
best remembered today. 

All through the eight years of the 
Revolution, Paul Revere did whatever 
seemed most necessary for carrying on 
the war. When paper money was 
needed, he printed that. When powder 
was short (as it usually was), he made 
plans for a powder mill and he worked 
on cannon. Much of the time he was 
a lieutenant colonel of the Boston Ar- 


ing British. Map shows routes taken. 


Endpapers from ‘‘Paul Revere and the World He Li In,”* 
by Esther Forbes (Houghton- Mifflin) 














tillery Train, stationed at Castle Island. 
It was the most important fort protect- 
ing Boston in those days, but now is 
part of the mainland. But it is mot as a 
soldier, but as a civilian and an artisan 
that he made his greatest reputation 
and served his country best. . 

After the war was over, he found out 
how to manufacture a great many things 
which before had been imperted from 
Europe. It was then he cast those beau- 
tiful church bells which still ring in 
New England steeples—to the glory of 
God and Paul Revere. But perhaps the 


copper. 

e were waging an undeclared war 
with France and paying tribute to the 
North African pirates. England was 
watching with an understandably jaun- 
diced eye, and yet (until. Revere set up 
his rolling mill) we could not build a 
single warship without importing the 
sheet copper for sheathing the bottom 
of the ship. 

Not one man in America knew how 
to make a copper amalgam suitable for 
this work. The old gentleman (for he 
was sixty-five when he went into his 
new venture) experimented until he 
found out. He risked every cent he had 
or could borrow—and succeeded, and 
we read in the log of Old Ironsides how 
“the carpenters gave nine cheers, which 
was answered by the seamen and 
calkers, because they had in fourteen 
days completed coppering the ship with 
copper made in the United States,” by 
Paul Revere. | 

When he died, in 1818, all the news- 
papers wrote of his enterprise, indus- 
try, generosity, ingenuity. But none of 
them mentioned the one thing we know 
best about him—that ride on the 18th of 
April. They,-who had so recently seen 
the stocky, benevolent old colonel walk- 
ing the streets of Boston, never guessed 
that he was destined to forever ride 
a foaming charger through the dark of 
a famous night until in time he hardly 
seemed a real man at all—only a hurry 
of hooves, a knock on a door, a disem- 
bodied voice crying the alarum. 


From There Were Giants in the Land, copy- 


-right 1942 by Farrar and Rinehart. Reprinted by 


permission of the Beil Syndicate, Inc. 


ESTHER 
FORBES 


Born and bred 

in New England, 

Esther Forbes 

finds it natural to 

write about that historic section of 
the country. Before her latest book, a 
biography of Paul Revere, she had 
published five novels, including 
O Genteel Lady! and A Mirror for 
Witches. She had also chucked a few 
others into the waste-basket because 
she felt that they were not her best 
work. 

Miss Forbes was working as a pub- 
lisher’s reader when she wrote her 
first book in her spare time. As soon 
as it was published, she quit her job, 


got married, and sailed for Europe. 
She has been writing ever since. 

Her mother is a noted authority on 
New England history, and Miss 
Forbes acknowledges indebtedness to 
that lady for much help on Paul 
Revere and the World He Lived In, 
published recently by Houghton-Mif- 
flin Company. But it is the successful 
novelist’s touch—the touch that 
brings characters and scenes to vivid 
life—which makes the book so read- 
able. 

Educated at Bradford Academy and 
the University of Wisconsin, Miss 
Forbes claims she still doesn’t know 
how to spell. She writes her books 
first in long-hand; then types the 
copy, revising as she goes; and finally 
revises the typescript before handing 
it over to a professional typist for 
copying. 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


Dr. George Washington Carver 


Aided by science, Southern agricul- 
ture is becoming more and more diver- 
sified. Leadership in this highly signifi- 
cant work was the life-time contribution 
of one of America’s greatest scientists. 
But it may be of more interest to the 
class to know that George Washington 
Carver was a Negro and son of a slave. 
To open up discussion after the class 
has read the article use the following 
leading questions: 

(a) What have Southern farmers to 
gain by diversification of their crops? 
(b) What kinds of ever-widening mar- 
kets are being opened up for many dif- 
ferent crops? (c) In what particular 
ways will diversification hel tee in 
the low-income group? (d) What is 
Tuskegee Institute? (e) Can you name 
any similar schools? (f) Why are such 
schools necessary? (g) Would you ad- 
vocate more state and local support of 
schools for Negroes in the South? (h) 
Do you feel that Negroes are entitled 
to equal educational and economic op- 
portunities? (i) Would such opportuni- 


ties help to solve the “Negro problem”? 


Exercise for the Entire Class: 

Review Dr. Commager’s articles 
about the Negro in Scholastic, March 
8-13 and 15-20, 1948. List names and 
contributions of five or more American 
Negroes besides Dr. Carver. 


Topic for Further Investigation: 
Further information on George Wash- 

ington Carver may be found in: Wal- 

lace, A., Heroes of Peace, pp: 79-87. 


Inside Washington 


This description of Anthony Eden il- 
lustrates effectively the training of a 
statesman. The class should be led to 
see that something other than political 
expediency is necessary for appoint- 
ment to high office. This might be ac- 
complished by raising these points: 

(a) For how long has Anthony Eden 
been active in formulating British for- 
eign policies? (b) What prior general 
a did he have? (c) How does this 
general training serve him now? (d) 
What particular experience and con- 
tacts has Anthony Eden had that are of 
great value to him and to the United 
Nations now? (e) Do you think he has 
Vision, initiative and the courage to 
voice his own views? (f) Why is Eden 
a likely successor to Churchilli 


Women with Wings 


Aviation is by no means the peculiar 
province of men. as the class doubtless 





_and complete the test on 





will agree. By way of making this point 
have pupils list on the desl names of 
women prominent in aviation together 
with aviation vocations in which women 
are now serving. After the article has 
been read the class should be able to 
add to this list. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Trouble on the Food Front 


(Modern Problems, Economics, 
American History) 

Now that all Americans are begin- 
ning to feel the restrictions of food ra- 
tioning, the class should understand the 
major issues and problems involved. All 
pupils should read this article carefully 
. 12 of this 
issue of Scholastic. The following ques- 
tions might promote discussion. 

(a) What are the major problems in- 


volved in country-wide rationing? (b)- 


What is the individual’s responsibility 
in the rationing program? (c) How can 
you and your community help to al- 
leviate the food shortage? (d) How do 
black markets obtain their goods? (e) 
Would yeu patronize a black market if 








Coming Issues 


There will be no issue next week, 
owing to the Easter Holidays. The 
next issue will be May. 3-8, and 
will contain the following features, 
among others: 


For Social Studies 
United Nations Hold Conferences 
on International Food Problems 
Pan-Americana: Central America 
Builders of America: Woodrow 
Wilson 


For English Classes 

A memorial tribute to the late 
Stephen Vincent Benet, including: 
“A Time to Reap,” an unpublished 
radio play by Mr. Benet himseif; 
a page of Benet’s poetry; and a 
poem by Jan Struther. 

“Grammar Helps You Write.” by 
Agnes N. Bass 


For All Classes 

Air Age Series: Aviation, Com- 
merce, and Industry, by Ann L. 
Engelhardt, Jr. 


The Annual Student Achieve- 
ment Number, containing results - 
and prize-winning entries in the 
Scholastic Awards will appear 
May 17. 

Semester Review Tests will be 
published in the May 24 issue, last 
of the school year. 
























SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION 


you could obtain meat in no other wa 
for a few days? (f) How can you te 
if you are dealing with a black market? 
(g) What is the relation between ra- 
tioning and our anti-inflation program? 
Topic for Further Investigation: 

Obtain copies of Life, April 5, 1948, 
and make a poster of the pictures and 
accompanying text on the farm and 
food crisis. é 


Denmark Talks Back 


(Modern Problems, American History, 
European History) 

Why is the result of the recent elec- 
tion in Denmark of international signi- 
ficance? This article answers this and 
other questions. Their importance 
should be understood by the class. The 
following questions may lead to an un- 
derstanding of the present situation in 
Denmark: 

(a) What did the Nazis hope to 
achieve by their mild policy in Den- 
mark? (b) Is there evidence that they 
are changing toward a more typically 
Nazi program? (c) Why did the Danes 
vote so overwhelmingly against the 
“New Order”? (d) Do you think that 
the ‘Danes believe that the Germans 
have no chance of winning the war? 
(e) How would news of the Danish 
election be received by people in other 
occupied countries? (f) What has Nazi 
domination done to Denmark’s econ- 
omy? (g)’ Why did the U. S- take over 
Greenland? 


What Is International Law? 


(Modern Problems, American History, 
European History) 

Since international law seems des- 
tined to become saagitie ig important 
in the days to come pupils should un- 
derstand its nature. This may be 
achieved by considering these points 
as the class reads the article. 

(a) Italy, junior partner in Axis 
crime, is paying the penalty already. 
What has happened to Italy’s inde- 
pendence? (b) International law con- 
sists of three types of international rules 
or agreements. What are they? Name 
some examples? (c) The great central 
problem of such laws lies in finding sat- 
isfactory means of enforcement. What 
means, other than war, have been tried? 

[Continued on next page] 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 12) 


I. Who’s Who? 7, 6, 10, 1, 9, 4, 2, 5, 
3, 8. 

Il. Trouble on the Food Front: 1-F; 
2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-F; 8-F; 9-T. 

III. Denmark Talks Back; 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 
4-b; 5-c. 

IV. What Is International Law? 1-b; 
2-b; 3-b; 4-b; 5-c. 
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They Had Meatless Days, Too 
(Modern Problems, American History) 

This article by Dr. Commager should 
be read after the class has discussed 
“Problems on the Food Front” in this 
issue of Scholastic. An attempt to ana- 
lyze experiences of the present in the 
light of those of the past might be made 
by discussing these questions: 

(a) In what two wars in our history, 
apart from the present war, has the 
food problem been urgent? (b) Why 
was there so much more of a food prob- 
lem during the Civil War than during 
the Revolution? (c) Would you agree 
that the food problem was not “urgent” 
during the Revolution because it was 
confined largely to the army? (d) In 
what respects is the current food prob- 
lem similar to that of World War IP? 
(e) What likenesses are there in the 


manner in which the Federal govern-- 


ment has met the current food problem 
and the procedures used in World War 
IP (f) What major differences are 
there? (g) Rationing, as we have it to- 
day was not resorted to in World War 
I, yet the necessary limitations were 
achieved. Why do we not use the same 
voluntary methods today? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The Improbable Japanese 

Although this story is told with a per- 
fectly straight face, and although it is 
quite true, it has a certain “tongue-in- 
cheek” air which adds to the humor. 
It achieves its distinctive quality be- 
cause the author never belabors a point 
or strives consciously for humorous ef- 
fect. Have your pupils point out the 
things they thought most humorous in 
the story, then analyze the cause for 
the humor. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What qualities of the Japanese 
people are revealed in the story 

2. Are these the same qualities you 
saw in Pearl Buck’s story, “The En- 
emy?” (Schol., Feb. 8-18, Feb. 15-20, 
1943.) 

3. Why do you think the Japanese 
professor chose to live in a manner as 
nearly similar to the English as possi- 
ble? 

4. What can you deduce about Laf- 
cadio Hearn merely from reading the 
story? What else do you know about 
him? 

5. What do you think about the in- 
scription on the spine of the book: 
“Keats-Mukai”? 

6. What was peculiar about the 
house given the Englishman to live in? 

7. What is meant by “Oriental in- 
scrutability”? By “vacuity”? 

8. After reading the story, what opin- 
ion would you wish to express on the 
following statement: The Japanese are 
good simulators, imitators, and mechan- 


ical copyists, but they often fail to un- 
derstand the motivation and meaning 
which underlie the things they imitate. 

9. Point out in the story examples of 
poetic diction, brevity, concreteness and 
other qualities which reveal the author 
as a poet. 

Assignment for the Class: 

Make a list of materials available to 
you which might ‘present, in an inter- 
esting fashion, the people of another 
race or nation. Remember that it is our 
er while still prosecuting a 
war, to think of the pws!) understand- 
ing which must be promoted after the 
war to prevent a recurrence. Stories 
such as this one, and books, essays, 
plays and stories which show as real- 
istically any nation’s people as they are 
or have been, will help us.to under- 
stand. 


Paul Revere, 1735-1818 


This article is an appropriate one in 
celebration of Patriot's Day, April 19. 
Revere’s famous ride, of course, was 
made on the 18th of April, 1775. Your 
pupils may be interested in hearing 
the Longfellow poem, Paul Revere's 
Ride. They will probably be surprised 
to learn that it is not so familiar to 
them as they think, despite the fact 
that it is quoted (or misquoted) 
widely. For other material on Revere, 
it is suggested that certain chapters 
from Miss Forbes’ new book be con- 
sulted. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why does the author emphasize 
the fact that Revere was not only bold 
and ardent, but cool and ingenious? 

2. What was typically American 
about Paul Revere? 

8. What is the difference between 
a an artist and a competent work- 
man 


4. What is meant by the statement 
that Revere’s teeth were “a stop-gap 
for his patients and his purse”? 

5. y was Revere so often chosen 
to ride on political missions? 

6. Show how the article as a whole 
is given added unity and coherence by 
the inclusion of the first and last para- 
graphs. 

7. Do you think the author's atti- 
tude towards her subject is friendly, 
patronizing, hypercritical, sensitive, or 
idolatrous? 


Backstage with Burns and Allen 


Pupils will find the article of inter- 
est quite aside from its value as a 
stimulant to discussion. Allow them, 
therefore, to comment as they will upon 
the interview. Then raise these ques- 
tions: 

1. Do you agree with George that 
ee should show the faults as 
well as the virtues of heroes? 


£. How much reading ought to be 
done as a duty and how much as 4 
pleasure? Is it possible to combine the 
two? : 

8. Do you think Gracie’s “gag” ex. 
hibit of surrealistic ting may have 
been a subtle dig? At what or whom? 

4. What indication does George and 
Gracie’s taste in music give you about 
the way they spend their leisure time? 


FOR SPEECH CLASSES 


When Shakespeare's Ladies Meet 


Amateur acting rights of the complete 
one-act play from which this cutting is 
taken are controlled by Dramatists Play 
Service, 6 E. 39th Street, New York. 

However, the script as printed here 
may be used in the classroom for ex- 
perimentation at the business of pro- 
jecting character by means of voice, in- 
flection, and mannerisms alone. Since 
the parts are all played by girls, the 
boys may serve as a critical audience. 
or they ge aoe do the actual coach- 
ing and directing. Since the whole 
piece is a satire on women which will 
not be lost on the boys, their “jaun- 
diced” eyes may be just what you need 
to bring out the true humor of the situ- 
ation. 

If the first exercise under “Write it 
Down,” on this week’s quiz page, is un- 
dertaken, the girls may get their re- 
venge by watching the boys interpret a 
script such as the ones suggested there. 


FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 


Poems to Remember 


An interesting comparison of ideas 
may be made between Burroughs’ 
poem, “Waiting,” and John Greenleaf 
Whittier’s “The Eternal Goodness.” 
There is a striking similarity, for in- 
stance, in the opening lines of “Wait- 
ing” and these from Whittier: “And so 
beside the silent sea I wait the muf- 
fled oar.” 

1. What do you think Burroughs 
meant by “My own shall come to me”? 

2. “Nor deep, nor high” are ex- 
amples of pea he. Explain. 

8. To discover what is meant by the 
brevity and clarity of poetry, wet to say 
in prose what John Burroughs has said 
in verse. Chances are you will be either 
dull, wordy, vague, incomplete, or in- 
effectual. Perhaps that is why this es- 
sayist chose to put this particular idea 
into rhyme. 








Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Student Quiz) 


I. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4F. 

II. O-1; K-2; J-3; D-4. 

Ill. 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-b; 5-b. 
--IV. 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T. 

Words to the Wise: 1-1; 2-b; 3-a; 4-g; — 
5-j; 6-d; 7-f; 8-c; 9-k; 10-e; 11-h; 12-i. 
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SIGHT and SOUND 


News from the Audio-Visual Field 


NBC Inter-American University of 
the Air handbooks are now available to 
listeners at 25c each. Volumes I, II, and 
Ill, of Lands of the Free cover forty- 
five broadcasts, from July 6, 1942, 
through August, 1943. Varied social 
economic and political problems of the 
Americas are analyzed, and the history 
of our hemisphere is presented chrono- 
logically. 

Music of the New World handbooks, 
Volumes I and II, were prepared by Dr. 
Gilbert Chase, of the music division of 
the Library of Congress. Supplementing 
the music series, they cover thirty-eight 
broadcasts, and trace the development 
of music in the Americas. All orders 
should be sent, with remittance, to NBC 
Inter-American “ University of the Air, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

* + 


The Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
The New York University Film Library 
and Recordings Division, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Round Table are of- 
fering coordinated programs of films, 
recordings, radio transcripts, and pam- 
phlets on current problems. A dassi- 
fied catalog of these materials may be 
obtained without charge from Miss 
Marion Humble, Director, New Tools 
for Learning, 7 West 16th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

€ e * 

The Institute of Oral and Visual Edu- 

cation has released its seventh series of 


dramatic transcriptions for radio broad- . 


cast and school use, Lest We Forget— 
America Determines Her Destiny con- 
sists of thirteen recordings devoted to 
the need for vigilance in each of the 
different phases of the home front. A 
handbook on the series containing addi- 
tional material for teachers is available 
upon request from the Institute of Oral 
and Visual Education, Radio Division, 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
e 


War Films for March, 1943—(15 pp., 
mimeographed) lists the latest motion 
pict releases of the Office of War In- 
ormation, and describes their subject 
matter. Includes names and addresses 
of established distributors, located in 
forty-seven states and in Hawaii, from 
whom these 16mm. films may be ob- 
tained. 

td * - 


The National Film Board of Canada 
announces the opening of an office in 
the International Relations Center 
Building, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 


‘Ill. The non-theatrical distribution in 
the United States of National Film 
Board productions will be handled from 
this office. 
e s ° 

* A special series of United Nations 
broadcasts is being presented during 
April, May, and June by Professor John 
T Frederick in his Of Men and Books 
literary program, Saturdays, 3:00 to 
3:30 p.m., CBS. Books to be discussed 
on the general subject of Wartime Read- 
ing will include One World, by Wendell 
L. Willkie; We Chinese Women, by 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek; George 
Washington Carver, by Rackham Holt; 
None But the Lonely Heart, by Richard 
Llewellyn, and Mutiny in January, by 
Carl Van Doren. 


Films for the Community in Wartime 
(112 pp., 50c), by Mary Losey, con- 
tains information on various types of 
war films available in this country for 
non-commercial use. Main topics in- 
clude I, Films That Help the War; II, 
What Jobs Films Can Do; III, The 
Mechanics Behind the Shadows; IV, 
Making Films .Work; and V, Film In- 
formation and Distribution Agencies. 
(National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City.) 

ONE HUNDRED FOR ONE-Two- 
reel sound film depicting the heroic 
people of occupied Yugoslavia and the 
work carried on by their guerrilla parti- 
san bands against the Germans and 
Italians, Available for sale or rental 
through Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

GARDEN FOR VICTORY-—Three- 
reel silent film; kodachrome or _ black 
and white, on growing a kitchen garden. 
Emphasis is placed on the importance 
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No Issue Next Week 


Because schools in so many cities and 
towns will be closed next wéek for Easter 
> and mid-semester vacations there will be 
5 no issue next week. 
>» However, your students will receive 16 
> weekly issues as promised for this semister. 
* Our editors have prepared a number of 
> special features to meet your wartime 
} teaching needs for the next few issues. 
> Watch for them. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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of securing an adequate supply of fresh 


vegetables, and at the same time saving 
manpower for farm, factory and trans- 
port. Available for rental through Bell 
& Howell, Filmosound Library, 1801 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

FAIRCHILD PT-13. TRAINER- 
Three-reel color film, showing the need 
for a training airplane with the flying 
characteristics of the tactical aircraft 
that student pilots will fly after induc- 
tion into the Air Forces. Available. for 
rental at a nominal service fee from the 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J. 

A TRIP THROUGH A MODERN 
STEEL AND WIRE MILL—Two-reel 
sound film showing the various methods 
and operations utilized in transforming 
iron ore to finished steel products. 
Available for 1ental through the Venard 
Organization, Peoria, Ill. 

AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS—One 
reel sound film on the textile, pottery, 
wood-carving, and glass-blowing cot- 
tage industries in the North Carolina 
mountains. Available for sale or rental 
from the Bell & Howell Filmosound 


Library. 


Off the Press 


Divry’s Spanish-English and English- 
Spanish Dictionary, Published by D. C. 
Divry, Inc., 240 W. 23d St., New York 
City, 1942, is a useful small dictionary, 
giving short, simple synonym translations, 
a brief resume of Spanish and English 
grammar, conjugations of irregular verbs, 
scales of weights and measures, and pro- 
nunciations of Spanish proper names. It 
is pocket size and sells for $2.00. 


A novel which may be of particular in- 
terest to teachers is Fern Rives’ Friday, 
Thank God! Written by a high school 
teacher, it is a modern and readable story 
of one teacher, her experiences both in and 
out of school, and her problems. This is 
fiction, but its view of an American high 
school and the people who run it is a 
recognizable one. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$2.50. ) 

° * ° 

Harcourt, Brace and Company have just 
published a new book by Herbert S. Zim, 
author of Submarines and Parachutes. 


"(Schol., March 1.) The new book is titled 


Air Navigation, and it explains in terms 
understandable to the layman the princi- 
ples of navigating airplanes. The use of 
maps and charts in flying is explained, as 
well as the use of the different instruments 
of navigation, plotting a course, radio and 
celestial navigation. There is a chapter on 

tions which boys now in school can 
make to become aviators. Glossary, bibliog- 
raphy, and many illustrations, charts, and 
maps. Price, $3.00. 





SEPTEMBER SCHOOL OPENINGS seem a long way 
off now—but you can insure your supply of copies of our 
first September number by reserving your copies now. 


THIS SEMESTER scores of teachers were incon- 
venienced by shortages of certain issues because wartime 
paper rationing no longer permits us to print extra copies for 
late orders. 


MERELY ESTIMATE the number of students you ex- 
pect to have in September and fill-in the coupon below and 
mail it today. It'll insure you a supply of copies when school 
opens in the fall. Remember—this is merely a Tentative Order 
—you may revise and adjust the quantity within three weeks 
after school opens—you need only pay for the number of 
copies in your final order. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


For Classroom and Home 


ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES Te ee 
430 Kinnard Avenve, Dayton, Ohio SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition _ 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition 


1 expect te continue to use SCHOLASTIC SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition 

MAGAZINES in September. On a TENTA- 

TIVE BASIS giving me the right te chang WORLD WEEK 

my order in any way after using the first JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 

3 issues, please send me approximately: Siitade dtten delve ied with each order of 10 
or more. Extra desk copies each group of 30 copies. 











Name 
School 
Address 
City. 


The approximate enrollment of my school is: Boys 

















For Prompt Shipment of September copies mail this Coupon NOW! 
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HEN we realize that “Waiting” was written by a young - 


man of twenty-five, it becomes a more important poem 
to us. Its acceptance of life is not the passive resignation 
of age; it is the active philosophy of a young man who 
has met sorrows and disappointments and decided that life 
is nevertheless good. To “rave . . . ’gainst time or fate” is 


q 


Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For, lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 

For what avails this eager pace? 

I stand amid the eternal ways, 

And what is mine shall know my face. > 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


STIL Onn MILLI ULM UM LMM MMMM MDM MMMM OM 


By John Burroughs 


“ My heart shall reap where it has sown, 


Reprinted by permission of Houghton Mifflin Co., publishers. 
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easier and far more usual than to accept what they bring 
and remain assured and happy. 

John Burroughs wrote few poems. He was an essayist. 
His essays are pleasant reading, with the smell of fresh- 
turned sod in them. “Waiting” is better known. than his 
essays, however, since its sincere and fundamental faith 
is appealing to many people. 

Burroughs lived on the bank of the Hudson River, di- 
rectly across from Hyde Park, the quiet little village which 
has acquired fame as the home of President Roosevelt. 
When an old man, Burroughs once walked on the ice 
across the mile-wide stretch of river to take the train at 
Hyde Park. His path was a narrow strip of hard ice, hard 
because it had been a crack that had doubled under and 
frozen twice, with ice on each side so rotten that he could 
put his cane through it at every step. The confidence and 
courage which the philosophy of this poem engenders must 


_still have been his. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 


And garner up its fruit of tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder height; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 

The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


JOHN BURROUGHS 


IFE on the Catskill Mountains , 


farm where John Burroughs 

was born in 1837 was, according 

to one’s point of view, either hard 

and lonely or peaceful and idyllic. 

A trip across the mountains to the village of Catskill 

fifty miles away was the greatest event of his boyhood. 

Clothing for the ten childrén was made from wool and 

flax grown on the farm. To Burroughs in his later years 

the life was idyllic, but as a boy he “took to larnin’” 
and left the farm at seventeen. 

After ten years as a rural school teacher and nine as 

a government clerk in Washington, he was homesick 

for farm life again and bought a fruit farm on the 


Hudson. Later he built a cabin for his study and named 
it “Slabsides.” He needed such a place for retirement, 
for his wife was an anxious and busy woman who had 
little patience with a literary career. 

At “Slabsides,” and later at “Woodchuck Lodge,” on 
the farm of his boyhood, Burroughs entertained many 
famous friends— Theodore Roosevelt, Dallas Lore 
Sharp, Edison, Walt Whitman. For many years one of 
the institutions of Vassar College was a trip to “Slab- 
sides,” where the students were taught such arts as 
building a bed out of pine boughs. Probably few of 
them made practical use of these arts, but they must 
have learned a more valuable lesson from their talks 
with the serene old philosopher. 
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By Gretta Baker 


Backstage with | 


 pemog couples are nae to 
agree on most of their likes and 
dislikes. George and Gracie do on some. 
But when it comes to books, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burns have different views. “Give 
me facts!” says George. “Give me fic- 
tion!” counters Gracie. 

We were seated in their dressin 
room backstage at the CBS Radio Thea- 
tre where they had just finished re- 
hearsing for their Tuesday night broad- 
cast. Outside the door Paul Whiteman, 
who leads the orchestra, chatted with 
Deems Taylor, guest on the show. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burns proceeded to ex- 
plain their reading tastes. Said George, 
“I'm too busy to spend my time reading 
story books. What I like is facts. Give 
me a good biography about some great 
American. 

“I remember reading Rupert Hughes’ 
three-volume biography of George 
Washington. Some people didn’t like 
that book because it showed the father 
of our country as a human being with 
faults and shortcomings like He 
else. But after reading the book, I ad- 
mired Washington even more. I knew 
he was one of us, a man who rose to 
greatness in spite of human weakness. 

“Among recent books I like Shirer’s 
Berlin Diary. I recommend books of 
this type because they help us under- 
stand the present world crisis.” 

It was Gracie’s turn to talk. “I sup- 

se all these books about real people 
ove their place, but give me a good 
novel any time! When I read, I want to 
lose myself in a fascinating story. That's 
why I prefer mystery novels. I love the 
books of S. S. Van Dine. The Greene 
Murder Case is one of my favorite de- 
tective stories. 

“OF course I like to keep up with the 
best-sellers, too. Right now I'm readin 
Mrs. Parkington, by Louis Bromfield. 

In art George and Gracie admit they 
have no expert knowledge. But they 
know what they like, although it isn’t 
always classic. Gracie tells an amusing 


story on herself to prove it." When they 


moved into their new home in Beverly 
Hills, they found a painting over the 
mantel that they didn like. It was a 
portrait of a gaunt, stern-faced woman. 
Gracie promptly objected, and the 
decorator substituted a picture of a 
little girl in pantaloons. Later Gracie 
found out that the picture she didn’t 
like had been purchased by a famous 
museum for its collection. 

Gracie laughed, the same musical 
laugh you hear on the radio. “That 
didn’t make me like it any better. I 
think it’s silly to say you like Specs, 
just because some expert says it's . 
That reminds me of the time I held an 
exhibit of surrealistic painting. It was 
really just a gag, but people came out 
and paid admission to see the pictures. 
The money went for Chinese relief, so 
my conscience didn’t bother me!” 

This sounded like a good story, so I 
asked for details. 

“Well, I thought it would be fun to 
try my hand at painting,” Gracie ex- 
plained. “Of course my pictures were 
weird. But somebody saw them and 
called them surrealistic. I don’t believe 
anybody had the slightest notion what 
they were about. Yet some of the ladies 
who attended the exhibit scrutinized 
the paintings and declared them simply 
amazing. I think they amazed me more 
than anyone else!” ° .- 

George and Gracie have similar tastes 
in plays and music. George took occa- 
sion to praise Helen Hayes’ latest play, 
Harriet. “It gives a fascinating picture 
of the woman who wrote Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. I remember reading that when 
I was a kid.” 

“We like the Lunts, too,” Gracie 
added. “We try to see them in every- 
thing they play. I hope we can see them 
in The Pirate.” 

At this point someone on the stage 
started playing the piano. It was thun- 
derous, dramatic music. 


“That's our guest star, Jose Iturbi,” 
Gracie explained. “Isn’t he wonderful? 
He’s playing the Fire Dance now. But 
when I'm relaxing at home, I prefer 
soft music. We have a huge collection 
of phonograph records, mostly Hawai- 
ian and Hungarian music.” 

I was interested in family life of 
the famous comedy team. Gracie didn’t 
need much urging to talk about her 
two adopted children, Sandra Jean, 
eight years old, and Ronald Joo, seven. 

I started to inquire about family pets 
but was interrupted by a familiar quack. 
It was Herman, the duck on the Burns 
and Allen show. 

“Oh, he heard you mention pets,” 
Gracie explained. “Come on in, Herman 
darling!” 

Clarence Nash put his head in the 
door and said hello, duck-style. Sure 
enough, it was the original Donald Duck 
himself. I found out later that Clarence 
Nash created this famous character 
with Walt Disney back in 1933 and 
has played the part ever since. 

e Burns and Allen combination 
ot its start in vaudeville. le was 
oing a song-and-dance act when he 

met Gracie. Gracie had been on the 
stage as a dancer and an actress. The 
two worked out a new routine and 
called themselves Burns and Allen. They 
kept the name professionally, but in 
private life Gracie Allen became Mrs. 
George Burns. 

Burns and Allen are as delightful to 
meet as they are to listen to. For they 
are primarily what they sound—friendly, 

ected, charming. It is these ial 

ties, as well as their ridiculous humor, 
that have endeared them to radio lis- 
teners all over the country. 
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XIV: Lights! Camera! Adion! 


“4PHE motion picture is a window 

that looks out over the world,” 
said Frank Capra. “It looks not only on 
the world of today, but on the world of 
the past. Sometimes it even permits a 
glance into the future. It looks not only 
on reality, but’ on dreams. On this 
bright screen is trained the machine 
that gives body and voice to imagina- 
tion. The greatest stories of fiction are 
given living form. Plays are emanci- 
pated from the narrow theater and 
given the world fora stage.” 

When you sit in the darkened thea- 
ter watching the flow of images through 
the windows of the: screen, you are 
likely to be so intent upon the story 
that you give little or no thought to the 
way in which they are formed. But if 
you might step for just a few moments 
into one of the big sound stages in 
Hollywood, when a brief scene is being 
played out before the cameras, you 
would come away with a far greater 
appreciation of the amount of work 
involved in this “giving of body and 
voice to imagination.” Even then you 
would be unlikely to = the slightest 
thought to the painstaking work of the 
writers, art and costume designers, 
make-up artists, set builders and set 
dressers who have worked for weeks 
and months to create the mould for the 
drama you are to see. 

When the day comes for the cameras 
to begin rolling, most of these artists 
and workmen are deep in the problems 
of another production..Now the di- 
rector, with camera crew, sound en- 
gineers and electricians, takes over. For 
hours before the players are called the 
sound and light men are busy setting 
up their complicated equipment. Cables 
are strung to the big wall outlets, bat- 
teries of lights are hoisted onto the 
overhead platforms or arranged on the 
walls or floor. When the camera has 
been trundled in and the microphones 
have been moved out over the set on 
their spidery booms, there are light and 
sound tests to be made. 

Question: And just what are the play- 
ers and directors doing all this time? 

Answer: Don’t forget that they, too, 
have a lot of preliminary work to do. It 
6 not unseat on the to been the lot 


at six o'clock if he or she is réquired to 
be on the sage at nine. Make-up and 
dressing for the role come first; then 
dialogue and “walk thrqugh” rehearsals 
with the director. 

When the scene, lasting perhaps only 
a few seconds, has been built up to the 
satisfaction of the directer, the players 
go to their portable dressing rooms on 
the stage, and their stand-ins take their 
places for the final .exact and tedious 
adjustment of the lights under the direc- 
tion of the cameraman. 

Now we shall see the most exciting 
of all action—a “take.” There, in per- 
son, is your favorite star, looking as 
familiar to you as does your best friend. 
This is a tense moment for everyone. 
You hear a shrill whistle. The director 
calls, “Quiet,” and the command is 
picked up by his assistants here and 
there over the stage until it is so still 
you can almost hear yourself breath- 
ing. Then the words “Roll ‘em” . . . 
“Action, please” . . . and the scene is 
am 

you have been able to look away 
from the players for a moment you have 
seen the camera shift and turn, per- 
haps move up and down or sideways 
to get just the desired view and you 
have seen the microphone bobbing just 
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outside the range of the camera’s all- 
seeing eye. 

Seldom, if ever, is the first “take” 
exactly as the director would like to 
have it, so the scene is played again 
and again. It may be re-enacted as 
many as thirty times if it is an import- 
ant one. If, in one full day’s work, 
enough ppp | film footage is pho- 
tographed to make three minutes of 
finished picture, it is considered just 
about record time. At that rate, you can 
easily see that it takes about thirty days 
tc film the average picture and may 
take as much as sixty days or more for 
the longer and more difficult produc- 
tions. 

Q. How many people are required 
in such a stage crew? 

A. A stage crew consists of from 
thirty to forty people—the director, two 
or three assistant directors, script girl, 
hairdressers, make-up men, wardrobe 
people, director of cinematography 
(chief cameraman), camera operator, 
two or three assistant camermen, re- 
cording engineer, microphone man 
(several if more than one mike is 
used), sound machine operator, head 
property man, assistant property men, 
set lighting foreman and from six to 
twelve electricians, carpenters for the 
last minute changes, and the “swing 
pang” or laborers who handle and move 

eavy equipment. In addition, there are 
many specialists called in when scenes 
require hazardous action, airplane shots 
and location work of various kinds. 

Class Assignment: Name five recent 
motion pictures set in foreign countries. 

What scenes from American history 
can you recall having seen in motion 
pictures? 

List the combat zones of the present 
war seen in recent pictures. 

Name ten novels “given living form” 
in pictures. 


Bs 


Unheralded workers behind the scenes play an important part in making 
movies. Here a hairdresser and an electrician prepare Judy Gariand, 
Bob Crosby, and Van Heflin for a scene in M-G-M’s Presenting Lily Mars. 
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SHARPEN YOUR WPS 1 or resin 
» a Aa ¥ ° » for Students’ of English 


w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1.. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 
When you've finished reading “The Improbable Jape 
th false 


nese,” circle the T for true statements, or the F for 
ones. 

1.T F The tact that Professor Mukai lived in a 
foreign-style house was an indication to the author that he 
was considerably wiser and more progressive than most 
Japanese. 

2. T F The seven Japanese professors sat in silence 
because they could think of nothing to say to the English- 
man. 

3. T F The servant, Akeko-san, was apparently in 
touch with the Japanese secret police. 

4. T F The Japanese students evidenced a very sin- 
cere respect and reverence for English poetry and literature. 


ll. SORT ‘EM OUT 


Now that you’ve read and chuckled over “When Shake- 
speare’s Ladies Meet,” you should have a clear picture of 
the ladies—not only from their speeches, “lifted” from the 
respective plays, but also because of characteristic remarks 


which the author playfully assigns to them, Designate with . 


their initial letters speeches of Kate, Desdemona, Ophelia, 
and Juliet. 

1. O, woe is me! To have seen what I have seen, see 
what I see! 
—__—2. If I be waspish, best beware my sting. 

__3. He will make the face of heaven so fine, that all 

the world will be in love with night. 

4. Jealousy may be born of conjecture—without 
reason. : 


iil. FACTS ARE FACTS 


The article, “Paul Revere, 1735-1818” must have told you 
a few things about Revere you didn’t know before. Under- 
line the best completing word or phrase in each of the fol- 
lowing sentences. 

1. Paul Revere’s father (a) was born in Massachusetts; 
(b) was an Englishman; (c) came as a child refugee from 
Europe. 

2. After his father’s death, Paul took up the elder 
Revere’s trade as (a) a silversmith; (b) a blacksmith; (c) an 
engraver. 

3. His I were mostly of (a) subjects in nature; 
(b) political subjects; (c) legends and stories. 

4. One~of Revere’s other trades was the manufacture of 
(a) ships; (b) false teeth; (c) gunpowder. 

5. In his day, Paul Revere was known chiefly for (a) his 
famous ride; (b) his skill as an artisan; (c) his cabinet posi- 
tion. : 


w EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

—And join the discussion: 

1. What do you think is the chief value of stories such 
as “Thé Improbable Japanese,” aside from their possible 
literary value? ~ 


2. Do you think that the part of a civilian in times of 
war may be as important now as it was in the days of Pay] 
Revere? Why or why not? 

8. Do you agree with the philosophy expressed by John 
Bagcaghe ta ast “Waiting”? citi ' 

4, Do you think that there is any point.in reading the 
ge “credits” which come at the beginning of a movie? 

y or why not? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


‘1. What do you think might happen if Shakespeare's 
heroes got together? Would each try to outdo the other? 
Or what if the Shakespearean villains were to opens 
Think of an idea along these lines. Then write a brief sketch, 
either in prose or drama, setting forth your idea. 

2. Write a brief essay of appreciation for Paul Revere, 
based on the information given in the article. 


w MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Save your breath! For each phrase in italics substitute 
one word that has the same meaning. a—b are from “Back- 
stage with Burns and Allen”; c-l are from “Paul Revere.’ 

. counter 4 artisan 
. scrutinize . obvious 
. destined i. sortie 


ic 
. ingenious jaundiced 
. versatility benevolent 

1. Yll always remember the kindly and charitable in- 
fluence of my Uncle Joe. 

2. It is not polite to examine very closely the clothing of 
our friends. 

8. When Mrs. Jay criticized the war effort, I wanted to 
reply in opposition, “What are you doing to help?” 

4. Many a boy who lacks ability in academic subjects 
can become a skilled worker with tools. 

5. Avoid writing ordinary, commonplace letters if you 
want to impress your friends. 

6. Washington had an intense and emotional love for 
his country, 

7. Captain Tracy’s. skill in many fields makes him a val- 
uable officer. 

8. Our nation is chosen by destiny to influence the world. 

9. You can’t be happy if your viewpoint is prejudiced 
and twisted. 

10. Here is an original and clever plan for settling 
strikes. 

1l. The reason for Bill’s success is easily seen. 

12. The American rush against the besiegers at Bataan 
demanded great courage. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
indeterminate (in dé tir min at). Not capable of being deter- 
ecstatic (8k stdt tk). ond reason or control. 
Joyful bey 


kount ér val). To thwart b tion. 
ie) Pasdeead = Y °Ppos! 


. ardent i frond 
: 
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International News Pr: 


These WAFs hold commercial pilot licenses, help ferry planes from 
factories to airfields, release regular Army fliers for combat duty. 


How many high school girls know 
that a woman piloted a powered 
aircraft five months before the Wrights 
first got off the ground at Kitty Hawk? 
She is Brazilian-born Aida de Acosta, 
now an American citizen and the wife 
of Colonel Henry Breckenridge. 

How many know that the chief of 
the world’s first “air force” was 
Madame Marie Madeleime Sophie 
(Armant) Blanchard, named to that 
post by Napoleon Bonaparte? 

How many know the name of the 
woman who, with her husband, con- 
tributed so much to the design and con- 
struction of early planes that when the 
Congress pies os a gold medal to 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, the broth- 
ers presented a bronze replica of it to 
their feminine co-worker, once a stu- 
dent of music at the Paris Conserva- 
tory? She is credited with first usin 
piano wire, bamboo, and Chinese si 
to make “crates,” and her name was 
Bessica Raiche, honored by the Aero- 
nautical Society in 1910 as the “First 
Woman Aviator of America.” 

Again, it may surprise many to learn 
that a woman—Elsa Gardner—is an 
Associate Aeronautical Engineer in the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy, and 
that a University of Michigan graduate, 
Elizabeth Gregory McGill, is chief aero- 
nautical engineer of the aircraft de- 
partment of Canada Car & Foundry 
Company. The passenger service super- 
intendent of Braniff Airways, flying 
from Chi¢ago to the Rio Grande, is 
Miss Willie Peck, and Ruth Haviland is 
director of the women’s traffic of 
United Air Lines. Mrs. Anne Archibald 


serves Pan-American Airways as an 
assistant vice president. 

To those who don’t know the many 
contributions that women have made in 
the aeronautics field, -let me commend 
a spirited chronicle of their achieve- 
ment and adventure, entitled Women 
with Wings, by Charles E. Planck. 

In the United States today there are 
2,173 licensed women pilots, more than 
triple the number in 1938, thanks 
largely to the pilot training program of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Some of these pilots now own or op- 
erate private airports and fying schools. 
Forty-two of them are certified instruc- 
tors in our Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram, and are now cooperating with 
the Army and Navy Air Forces in giv- 
ing preliminary training to thousands 
of young men who will soon be flying 
military craft. A trainee was recently 
asked what: he thought of this arrange- 
ment by his instructress, Virginia Farr, 
of Hightstown, New Jersey. 

“Well,” he said, “a woman taught me 
to walk. Why shouldn’t a woman teach 
me to fly?” 

The automobile first became a house- 
hold institution and its yearly produc- 
tion figures began to go skyward, when 
women learned to drive. Airplane 
manufacturers are aware of this, and 
so are many foresighted women who 
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are making a place for themselves in 
the air and in the aviation industries. 

Some women are preparing them- 
selves as aeronautic engineers and de- 
signers. Some are recent graduates of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and the aeronautics school at the 
University of Michigan. The University 
of California recently announced that 
thirty college woman trained in mathe- 
matics and science are taking a course 
to qualify as draftsmen in aircraft en- 
gineering departments. Washington 
University at St. Louis is offering a 
course in aeronautics for women, in 
answer to the demand of women work- 
ing in the shop, inspection, and engi- 
neering departments of the local Cur- 
tiss-Wright plants. 

We can confidently face the future 
and master it, I believe, only when the 
entire country—men and women both— 
has been “air-conditioned.” This does 
not mean that everybody is to become 
a pilot or a mechanic. But everybody 
should have some understanding of 
aviation skills and a general comprehen- 
sion of the significance of aeronautics. 

Forty years ago when the automobile 
was just coming in, it encountered a 
terrific resistance in millions of families. 


Flying Under Intelligent Guidance 


We are in an exactly similar position 
today. It is evident that almost all able- 
bodied and vigorous-spirited members 
of the younger generation are going to 
fly. Under the circumstances, therefore, 
it seems the better part of parental 
wisdom not to lay down flat prohibi- 
tions against it, not to indulge in purely 
negative Criticism, but rather to accept 
the situation. Once we are cool and 
sensible and realistic about it, we shall 
be able to offer sympathetic and con- 
structive suggestions, to give intelligent 
guidance. . 

The safety record of the CAA student 
pilot training program has astonished 
even the most sanguine of us. Incon- 
trovertible proof of that is the fact that 
premiums on the insurance carried by 
each student pilot have been reduced 
six times within little more than three 
years, declining from $20 to $4.90. 

And as graphic proof that a pilot 
does not have to be a superman or a 
superwoman, a myth that has been a 
long time dying, let me tell you the 
story of Mrs. Maude S. Rufus of. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, who is over sixty and 
a. grandmother. (Turn page) 





Be sae 
: AY WORK 


- 


Wake Up, Buppy! You're not 
sabotaging anybody but yourself 
when you sleep through break- 
fast time. These days when work 
and physical fitness count, we 
can’t afford to miss our morning 
nourishment. Somebody ought 
to tell you about Wheaties, 
“Breakfast of Champions.” 

Yes, and this goes for every 
young American who wants a 
victory start for the day. Get up 
and go with a breakfast that 
helps you get set for action. Treat 
yourself to Wheaties, America’s 
favorite whole wheat flakes, plus 


lots of milk or cream and fruit. 

Real WHOLE WHEAT .. . that’s 
Wheaties. And real whole wheat 
nourishment is what you get from 
these crisp-toasted flakes with the 
champion flavor. All of wheat’s 
known precious vitamins, miner- 
als, proteins and food-energy. Eat 
all the Wheaties you want, be- 
cause wheat is one Victory Food 
we've got in abundance! 

How about tomorrow morn- 


ing? Want to find out what a real 


“Breakfast of Champions” tastes 
like? Then get off to a fast start 
with a big bowlful of Wheaties. 
Eat ‘em with milk and the fruit 
you like best. You'll go for 
Wheaties — a product of General 
Mills, Inc. 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 





Mrs. Rufus was led into flying by 
her youngest son, Herman, a graduate 
of the CAA course at the University of 
Michigan. Naturally he wanted his own 
_ to fly and being smart, soon had 

nye, 2 laid out. He began to talk 
to Mother, with such eloquence 

t shortly she was a licensed pilot, 
too. As Herman had surmised, Father 
presented Mother with a Cub Coupe, 
which was borrowed so often that Her- 
‘man was also given a plane so that his 
mother could use her own. In the sum- 
mer of 1941 Mrs. Rufus gassed up and 
took off on a 6,000 mile vacation flight, 
down through the Southwest and up 
the Pacific Coast to Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, the home of her father, the 
Reverend G. C. Squire. “I gave my 91- 
year-old father his first plane ride,” 
Mrs. Rufus later said. “4 

“I see no reason why women of my 
age should not learn to fly if they have 
good health, persistence, and a will- 
ingness to do hard work . . . I expect to 
continue to fly until the candle goes 
out.” 

Our pioneer stock has n * died out, 
and there is room and need for all of 
it as we push out to new frontiers, along 
the bright and endless vistas of the 
Air Age. 


CAA photo 
Carol Hager has taught flying ot 
several fields near Washington, D.C. 
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THE IMPROBABLE JAPANESE 


If you just heard this story, you’d probably say 
“1 don’t believe it!” But it happens to be true 


_By George Barker 


NE day, late in the autumn of 
0 1939, I was sitting in my cottage 
in the south of England when the tele- 
phone rang and a voice said, “Would 
you accept a professorship in a Japa- 
nese university if it was offered to 
you?” I said yes, I would, because I 
thought I had vegetated long enough 
in England. Was there a salary? “Come 
up to London and see me at the Savage 
Club,” the voice answered. “My name 
is Charleton. We can talk about the 
details then.” So I went up to the Sav- 
age Club and met a small, fat man 
originally from Leeds who had been dis- 
patched from Japan to catch a poet 
and take him back to the Imperial To- 
hoku University at Sendai, which is 
about two hundred and fifty miles north 
of Tokyo. This little man taught at the 
Bunrika Unversity in Tokyo, and, in 
talking about himself, hinted somewhat 
obscurely at diplomatic offices he had 
performed in the past for the Japanese 
government. For the last seven years, 
he said, he had been president of the 
Foreign Teachers’ Association of Japan 
and in this capacity had been sent to 
England to get a poet. He had 7,000 
yen (about $1,650) per annum to of- 
fer, and he proceeded to offer it with 
gestures of such promise and promises 
of such generosity that I signed papers, 
and within eight days my wife and I 
sailed from Tilbury in a dilapidated 
Japanese liner called the Fushimi Maru. 

The little man from Leeds and his 
French secretary went with us all the 
way to Tokyo. He did not stop talking 
for more than ten minutes at a time 
about the attractions of the appoint- 
ment I had received and these brief 
interludes he devoted to leering at my 
wife. 

During one of our conversations I 
asked him if the authorities were likely 
to be disturbed by the fact that I held 
no degree and had never done any 
teaching. “No,” he said. “The Japanese 
government doesn’t want academic dis- 
tinction, It wants a poet. You won't 
do much real teaching. They want you 
to travel over Japan and talk about 
romanticism an pny and England 
and Wordsworth, at the large uni- 
versities. The appointment (he invari- 
ably referred to the professorship as 
an appointment) is, in fact, a point of 
Prestige. It has what might be called 


diplomatic ramifications. You should 


take it as a genuflection to English lit- 
erature. After all, to extend this invi- 
tation to a young man of twenty-six 
with only a smattering of official edu- 
cation simply because he writes poems 
seems very broadminded to me. You 
will receive a house properly furnished 
and a servant and anything reasonable 
that you ask for, if it can be obtained. 
Which reminds me. I need not tell you 
that the Holy War—that’s the Chinese 
Incident—has necessitated some econo- 
mies in the way we live out there. But 
you'll see. It’s nothing much.” 

We arrived in Japan at last after a 
voyage which seemed endless. As I sat 
in the dining saloon of the Fushimi 
Maru waiting to go through the formal- 
ities of disembarkation, I heard a 
panicky shouting in the corridor, and 
after a while I realized with a start 
that it was my name being shouted. I 
had failed to recognize it at first be- 
cause the pronunciation was top-heavy 
and “Barker” had somehow become a 
monosyllable. I dashed out into the 
corridor, caught up with a young Ja- 
panese who was paging me, and intro- 
duced myself. “Ah,” he sighed breath- 
lessly. “Ah.” After he had regained his 
composure he rummaged in his pockets 
and at last found an envelope and pre- 
sented it to me. It was carefully in- 
scribed “To the Professor Barker,” and 


because I had never been addressed as_ 


Professor before, this rather impressed 
and pleased me. I opened the envelope 
and read the. message, written in long- 
hand, which it contained: “Well come 
to Japan. Will you come to my house 
at once.” The first sentence had been 
partly crossed out and then written in 
again exactly as it was before. The note 
was signed “Professor Mukai,” who, the 
man from Leeds had told me, was “the 
greatest Oriental student of the Occi- 
dent.” 

After I had read the note the young 
man who brought it told me that he 
was Mukai, Jr., and, without further 
preliminaries, grasped my arm and start- 
ed to bundle me off the ship. When I 
resisted and explained that I couldn't 
leave my Vike sae to manage the han- 
ting of the luggage, the making of 
hotel reservations, etc., the } ung 
Mukai halted in his tracks with an ex- 
pression of absolute horror. He fumbled 














We were provided with a female 
servant named Akeko-san who 
turned out to be an ostentatiously 
incompetent eavesdropper planted 
in the house by the police. 


again and produced a second note. This 
one informed me in rather uncertain 
English that my luggage would be 
“taken” by a certain travel agency and 
that I could afford to leave everything 
in their hands. I found my wife, passed 
this information along to her, told her 
I'd meet her later dt the Imperial Hotel, 
and was hustled down the gangplank. 

Once ashore, the young Mukai and I 
got into a taxi and were driven from the 
port about ten miles to the centre of 
Tokyo and thence to the suburb in 
which the Mukais lived. There the 
small brick houses, each with its high 
stone wall, formed a kind of expatriated 
London, and I thought for a moment 
that I had come full circle and reached 
Golders Green, that jewel of the English 
suburbs. We stopped in front of one of 
the houses and young Mukai dismissed 
the cab. 

From the fact that the great scholar 
lived in what is referred to in Japan as 
a “foreign-style” house, I recognized 
that he was not above indulging in a 
gesture. It is not only injudicious (be- 
cause of earthquakes) to live in a for- 
eign-style house in Japan but also super- 
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cilious and silly, because the Japanese 
house is far more admirable as archi- 
tecture and obviously far cheaper to 
build. 

My companion led me through a 
miniature garden and knocked at the 
front door. After a few moments the 
door was opened and Professor Mukai 
stood on the threshold in his slippers. 
“Ah, Professor Barker,” he said. “I see 


that my son found you. Will you come | 


into my house?” I noticed that the 
young Mukai had removed his shoes, 
and I was about to follow-his example 
when the Professor took my arm. “That 
is not necessary,” he said. “I live here 
as you foreigners live in your own 
country. We Japanese remove our shoes 
in our own homes because the floors are 
made of soft matting, which shoes 
would injure.” I kept my shoes on, and 
the Professor showed me into a tiny 
hallway, where an umbrella stand and 
a perennial plant stood. A bevelled mir- 
ror hung on one wall. I felt as though 
I had been there before. And the Pro- 
fessor, seeming to sense my thought, 
said, “It is quite like the house where 
I lived in London. As you see, I do 
what I can to live here as I lived there.” 
I asked him how long he had lived in 
England. “Five, six, seven years,” he 
said, and, pulling aside the curtains 
that hung in the doorway between the 
hall and the. main room of the house, 
motioned me to enter. I stepped 
through the doorway and then stopped 
dead, with, I’m afraid, my mouth open. 

I saw seven men sitting upright on 
high-backed chairs arranged in a large 
horseshoe shape around the room, They 
were Japanese dressed in Western 
clothes. Four or five wore black morn- 
ing suits, and the others rather be- 
draggled lounge suits. What tended to 
unnerve me was that clearly our en- 
trance had not interrupted any conver- 
sation. They sat in perfect silence, with 
their hands crossed in their laps. 

“This,” announced the elder Mukai 
to the assemblage, “is Mr. Barker, the 
English poet, who has just- arrived in 
Japan.” Almost without a sound the 
group got to its feet. My host turned 
to. me and said, as nearly as I can re- 
member, “I wish to introduce Pro- 
fessor Tumichi, Professor Toskyowan, 
Professor Hikoki, Professor Zitenska, 
Professor Kajo, Professor Hokakebune, 
and Dr. Heiei.” I bowed. The seven 
scholars bowed in succession, and I was 
shown by my host to the vacant chair 
at the top of the arc of the horseshoe. 

Professor Mukai then addressed me. 
“We arranged this reception for your 
honor to celebrate your arrival in this 
country,” he said. “I wish to for 
my colleagues when I say that we all 
trust that you will enjoy your sojourn 
with us as much as we evil enjoy hav- 
ing you here.” 


‘GEORGE 
BARKER 


George Barker 
is a young English 
poet who now 
lives in New York. He was born in 
1913, in Essex. His father was English 
and his mother Irish. Young George 
went to Marlborough Road School, 
Chelsea, an institution corresponding 
in Britain to the public school in 
America. He began writing poetry 
when he was only 9. : 

At 14 he was forced to abandon 
school and go to work. He did a 
number of things, including design- 
ing wallpaper and serving as a 
mechanic in a garage. But all his 
positions were temporary and inci- 
dental to his writing. He had _ writ- 
ten his first novel before he was 18. 
But it wasn’t published until 1933, 
and in the meantime his finances 
occasionally sank to dangerously 
low levels. Once he spent a week 
sleeping on Putney Common 
wrapped in newspapers to keep 
warm. 

But finally a publisher was found 
—not only for the novel, but also 
for a volume of thirty poems. Bar- 
ker then married and moved to a 
cottage in Dorset. He continued to 
write poetry, and several volumes ap- 
peared in the succeeding years. 

In 1939 he was invited to succeed 
Ralph Hodgson as Professor of Lit- 
erature at the Imperial Tohoku Uni- 
versity at Sendai. It is this experience 
that he tells about in our story for 
this week (for it is a true story). He 
resigned his post after six months 
and came to America. His most re- 
cent books of verse are Lament and 
Triumph and Selected Poems. 


I said, “Thank you,” and added that. 
I could make no adéquate reply to so 
charming an address, and sat dota. 

Perhaps inexcusably, I assumed that 
something was about to happen—a bowl 
of tea passed around, odd conversation, 
a recital of music on the upright piano 
that stood, decorated with two glasses 
of artificial flowers, against a wall— 
but the seven professors and the Doc- 
tor continued to sit in complete silence, 
with their hands in their laps. I also 
said nothing, because after a few mo- 
ments of utter bewilderment I recalled 
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that on board ship it had been &. 
pees Se ee 
was an im t of social inter. 
course. After half pe or more I had 
exhausted the amusements of chewing 
the tip of my tie to ribbons, evaluatin 
the iture, admiring the socks 3 
the other guests (who all removed 
their shoes), and practicing palmistry 
on myself, so I turned to Professor 
Hikoki, who sat next to me, and was 
about to speak when suddenly he broke 
silence. “Mr. Barker, you will be the 
third Lafcadio Hearn,” he said. 

I thought I must have misunderstood 
his remark, and I asked him to repeat 
it. He did so. “But I can't,” I said. 
“Apart from-anything else, there hasn't 
yet been a second Lafcadio Hearn.” 

“Ah,” he replied. “You forget your 
host. He is the second Lafcadio Heam. 
Professor Sagui Mukai. He has written 
books on Keats, Browning and Oxford.” 

“But,” I protested, “how can Profes- 
sor Mukai be a second Lafcadio Heam, 
since he begins by being Japanese? | 
thought Lafcadio Hearn was considered 
remarkable because he was a foreigner 
who succeeded in understanding the 
Japanese. Surely Professor Mukai starts 
off with an advantage?” 

“Professor Mukai is the Lafcadio 
Hearn of the East,” said Professor Hi- 
koki. “He understands the foreigners as 
well as Lafcadio Hearn understood we 
Japanese.” 

“I understand,” I said, controlling my 
sense of logic. “The second Lafcadio 
Hearn is Professor Mukai.” 

At that juncture my host got up and 
invited me to accompany him to the 
library. This was a cell-like chamber 
overcrowded with books in the dreariest 
shades of binding. He sat down at a 
small desk and, looking up at me with 
a serious expression, said, “Here is a 
present I have prepared for you.” He 
gave me a small book bound in brown 
cloth. On the spine it said simply, 
“Keats-Mukai.” I expressed my grati- 
tude as elaborately as I could. “Look 
inside, Mr. Barker,” he said, with an air 
of the mysterious. I opened the cover 
and read a longhand inscription, “To 
one Romantic who love Keats.” I ex- 
pressed my thanks again, and we re- 
joined the other guests. Shortly there- 
after a cab called for me, evidently by 
prearrangement with Professor Mukai, 
and I left for the Imperial Hotel. 

After a week of sightseeing in Tokyo 
my wife and I took a train to Sendai. A 
light snow was falling as we arrived 
there. The first person I met after get- 
ting off the train was Dean Doichi of 
the Imperial Tohoku University (Im- 
perial because it is undef the aegis of 
the Japanese government, and Tohoku 
because that is Japanese for “northeast- 
ern”). He was standing on the station 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Oh every meanr- 


HEREVER the fighting men of the United 

Nations see action today, Westing- 
house wartime products are at work—on every 
front, in every battle. 


There are already thousands of these prod- 
ucts—electrical, electronic, mechanical, chem- 
ical, plastic. More of them are coming. Day 


/ In North Africa, American tanks—equipped with a special 
* Westinghouse gun device—are giving American forces new 
striking power. These tanks, unlike enemy tanks, are able to 
fire with incredible accuracy at full speed over rough ground. 


ao 


3 On the Seven Seas, helping to keep our supply lines 

* open, are scores of Westinghouse products. Among them 
are turbines, gears, electric drives, motors, anti-aircraft gun 
mounts, instruments and controls. 


5 In the Bombing of Germany, delicate, precision-made 

* aircraft instruments and radios direct our planes to their 
targets. Much of this blind-flying and navigating equipment is 
made by Westinghouse. 


Tune in the Westinghouse Program starring John Charles Thomas 
—NBC Network, Sunday, 2:30 P. M., Eastern War Time. 


-W CVERY CATTLE! 


and night, the search goes on in our labora- 
tories aiid engineering departments to find 
still more effective ways of bringing victory 
nearer and surer. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


2 in Russia, American planes are helping to win battle after 

* battle. Westinghouse builds parts for these planes, pro- 
vides vital equipment for producing the aluminum and mag- 
nesium from which they are made. 


* other types of communications equipment, X-rays, bomb- 
fuses, anti-tank shells, and other weapons are doing their 
share to lick the Japs. 





On the Production Front, Westinghouse electrical prod- 

* ucts—from generators to motors, switches, transformers, 
automatic controls—are on the job in hundreds of war plants 
... playing a big part in winning the battle of production. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





OEE RE EBLE CED REP EB o m « 


Do your nails with Dura-Gloss, It picks you up. Puts 
you on the bright side. It goes on so nicely, each 
firm stroke makes you feel better. When you're fin- 
ished, you can see you’ve accomplished something! 
For Dura-Gloss achieves a beauty and radiance that’s 
in a class by itself. It has a special ingredient that 
brings this about — Chrystallyne. And this ingredient 
makes it stay on your nails better, too —a big help 
these busy days. So get DURA-GLOSS now. 


DURA-GLOSS NAIL POLISH 


Cuticle Lotion : 
Polish Remover ton Laboratories « Paterson, N. J. 
Dura-Coat Founded by E. T. Reynolds 
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, 
Improbable Japanese 
(Continued ) 
platform as my train came in, a package 
of Cherry cigarettes in one hand and 
an umbrella in the other. He had on a 
pair of leather shoes at least three sizes 
£ too large and in a fairly tired condition, 
but even these, as I realized later, gave 
him a distinguished air among the two 
thousand students, who for the most 
part could only afford to wear geta, 
which are nothing more than small 
wooden platforms, raised off the ground 
by means of wooden cleats under both 
ends. He came up as we gazed sus- 
piciously around, and said, “It is a long 
way. You are tired.” Then he presented 
me with the cigarettes; they were a 
cheap brand, but cigarettes of any 
kind were almost impossible to: obtain 
at that time in Japan. A student stepped 
forward from a group who stood shiver- 
ing in the snow and announced, “Wel- 
come to a Japanese university,” and 


ste back. 

Ths Dean then escorted my wife 
and me to a battered Buick and we 
were driven to the house which the 
university had set aside for us. Our 
first inspection of it was not reassuring. 
It was a two-story stucco building, 
which had cracked down the center 
as a result of earthquakes, and was sur- 
rounded by a board fence about six 
feet high, The front door opened into 
a deep hall which was abutted by two 
large rooms on either side. I can use 
euphemisms and say that these became 
the drawing room and the dining room, 
on the left, and my study and the 
kitchen on the right. Upstairs there 
were three bedrooms. Throughout the 
house the doorknobs had been fixed 
as near to the edges of the doors as 
possible (so that I skinned my knuckles 
every time I entered a room); the doors 
of the bathrooms could be locked only 
from the outside; and the house itself, 
a month earlier, had been removed 
from its original site to the place where 
I found it—that is, in the middle of 
the university athletic field—and set 
exactly athwart the homestretch of the 
running track. I was to learn that the 


athletes were not at all discommoded . 
: by this arrangement—the runners sim- 


rf a detour around the 
tiie fence~and the location did 
have its diverting aspects. I watched a 
vaulter pole himself backward and for- 
ward over my fence for the whole of 
one dull Saturday afternoon. In addi- 
tion to the house, we were also pro- 
vided with a female servant, Akeko-san, 
who turned out to be an ostentatiously 
incompetent eavesdropper planted in 
the house by the police. Every evening, 
a small official hurried surreptitiously 
past my study window and scratched at 





(Continued on page 32) 
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21. ALL-CLEAR 


By Gay Head 


B UD glanced at the clock in front 
B of the bank building. Five-thirty. 
He still had a half-hour. Might as well 
kill the time talking to Skinny Eaton 
at the Main Street Diner, he decided. 

With hands stuffed in his pockets he 
strolled down Main street. At the 
corner, waiting for the traffic light, he 
took out Midge’s note and read it again: 
“Please meet me tonight after work. I 
think we ought to talk things over.” 
Yeah, talk things over. Well, he knew 
exactly what he was going to say: 
“Look, Midge, maybe I acted like a 
dope at noon today, but it burnt me up 
to find out you were dating some other 
guy behind my back. I know we haven't 
agreed to ‘go steady’—not in so many 
words. But a fellow likes a girl he can 
call his own and I don’t go for this game 
of hide-and-seek. Either we ‘go steady,’ 
from now on, or else we call it quits.” 
That was putting it up to her, fair and 
square, wasn’t it? 

Bud nodded in agreement with him- 
self, as he turned into the Diner. 

“Hi, Bud,” Skinny greeted him across 
the counter. “Say, d’ja know Abe Wy- 
song’s in town? Him and Chet Lewis. 
Abe’s a sergeant now and, boy, you 
oughta see him strut those stripes! They 
said they'd come by here after- 
noon. H'lo, Corky,” Skinny added, as 
Corky Washburn came in. “S’matter, 
fella? Thought you wuz all hepped up 
over hearing that swing band at the 
Palace tonight.” 

Corky propped himself against the 
counter. “I was, but it seems Wanda 
has other plans.” 

_“Whatcha groaning about then?” 
Skinny asked. “Saves you the price of 
a ticket,” ‘. 

_ “Huh, sayes me the price of two 
tickets,” Corky said disgustedly. “I'm 
part of the ‘other plans.’ A bridge game 
and, gosh, how I Foote bridge! I’d rather 
be shot—golly moses!” he looked at his 
watch. “I almost forgot! Promised 
Wanda I'd pick up a package for her 
before the stores pao 5 See ya later.” 
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Skinny watched Corky dash out, 
then warbled a few bars of The 
Prisoner's Song. “Boy, she’s got that guy 
living in a strait-jacket! I dunno about 
you, Bud, but to me there’s no percent- 
age in this ‘going steady’ business—” 
he broke off as the door opened and two 
soldiers came in. 

“Hiya, Abe,” Bud turned and shook 
hands with him. “Boy, the Army’s sure 
feeding you okay! Hi, Chet. Glad to 
see you.” 

“What's been keeping you guys?” 
Skinny demanded. 

“I've been hanging around waiting 
for Chet to fight it out with Pearl,” 
Abe replied. “I told him he oughta warn 
her he was coming home, but no, he 
has to surprise her! And, sure enough, 
some other guy’s poaching on his terri- 
tory. Didja tell her about that little 
blonde hostess at the USO near camp, 
Chet?” 

“Heck, no! Why should I? Besides, 
that’s different. I never dated that girl. 
I just danced with her.” 

“Huh, took you a mighty long time 
to walk around the porch that last 
night.” 

“Say, you mind your own business,” 
Chet growled. “You've got eam of it.” 

Abe winked at Bud. “He's jealous be- 
cause I get about six letters to his one 
—from six girls, not one, incidentally.” 

Bud looked at him in surprise. “I 
thought you and Rose Michaels ——” 

“Oh, she’s still Number One,” Abe 
said, “but Rose and I sort of have an 
understanding. She has dates with other 
guys when I’m away. Why, even 
Skinny’s been giving me some competi- 
tion, haven’t ya, Skin?” 

“Sure,” Skinny grinned, “we went 
bowling one e last week, but you 
needn’t worry about competition, Abe. 
She thinks you’re MacArthur!” 

Chet shook his head. “I don’t see 
how he does it. If I told Pearl she could 
date other guys, that’s the last I'd hear 
from her!” 


“How d’ya know?” Abe. asked. Midge. Let’s keep it just that way.” 





“| don’t blame a girl for wanting dates, 


“. 
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when her guy’s in the Army.” 





“You're always making her promise she 
won't. Heck, I don’t blame a girl for 
wanting to have dates, when her guy’s 
in the Army. I like to do a little step- 
ping out myself. Of course, we may not 
get so many chances where we're going, 
but they tell me some of those Army 
nurses aren’t exactly hard on the eyes!” 
Abe sat down at the counter. “Well, 
what’s on the chow line tonight? 
C’mon and eat with us, Bud.” 

“Thanks, but I’ve gotta be going. 
I'll see ya before you leave town, 
though. So long, fellows,” Bud said, 
heading for the door. 


‘Lex bank clock was striking six, when 
Bud passed, and he raced down the 
street to Bond’s. 

“Gosh, I’m sorry,” he said to Midge, 
waiting. “Bumped into a coupla fellows 
home on furlough. Abe Wysong and 
Chet Lewis, remember?” 

“Of course. Abe was the best dancer 
in the Senior class last year. I didn’t 
know Chet very well. He was always 
——” she stopped short, realizing that . 
she was about to say Chet was always 
tied up with Pearl. 

“Yeah, I know,” Bud put in. “Look, 
let’s duck in The Hot Shoppe here 
where we can talk.” 

As soon as they sat down, Bud said, 
“Midge, I acted like a dope at noon to- 
day and I’m sorry. Whatcha say we skip 
the whole thing?” 

Midge’s mouth dropped 
“But ——” 

“It’s like this,” Bud went on hur- 
riedly. “I'll be going away in June and 
Mr. Burns wants me to help at the ma- 
chine shop two or three nights a week 
——” he paused. “I would sort of like for 
you to save. me Saturday and Sunday 
nights——” 

“Td love to, Bud. But if you—I mean 
—well, you know you're tops with me.” 

Bud. reached® for her hand across 
the table. “You're tops with me, too, 


open. 





By Olive M. Plunkett, Y3e 


ee ot you, or you: big sister, or 
the girl who lives next door, decide 
that you can help your country best b 
“joining up” in the service. You dont 
know anyone in the Navy, but some- 
how it appeals to you most. Perhaps 
your-brother is a pharmacist’s mate or 
a torpedoman with the fleet, and what 
he has written has made you “strictly 
Navy.” 

But his were stories of the men of 
the Navy. What of the women? You 
want to know what goes on to tum 
girls like yourself into trim-looking 
members of the Women’s Reserve. 
You're interested in what they do, 
where they live, the training they re- 
ceiye. 

In order to be eligible for the 
WAVES, you must have passed your 
twentieth birthday, or, if you are under 
twenty-one, you must have the consent 
of your parents, You must have had at 
least two years, and for some classifica- 
tions must be a graduate, of a high 
school or business school. You must Be 
at least five feet tall, weigh at least 
95 pounds, and be able to pass the 
standard Navy physigal examination. 

If you believe yourself eligible, the 
first thing for you to do is write, or 


Official U. 8. Navy Photo 


the WAVES 


better still, if there is one in your town, 
o in person to the Office of Naval 
Officer ocurement for an application 
form, returning it as soon as gee to 
the officer in charge of WAVE enlist- 
ments. 
Then you will be interviewed about 
your abilities, your schooling, business 
experience (if you've worked durin 
vacations, be sure to mention that), an 
the opportunities for service with the 
WA will be explained to you. 
After a successful interview, you will 
make an appointment to take the gen- 
eral aptitude test. This is an hour- a 
examination designed to discover all- 
round information and skills rather than 


factual or technical knowledge. Any. 


girl with an average high school record 
should pass it without difficulty. 

After passing the aptitude test, your 
final step in the enlistment procedure 
is the Navy physical examination. Here, 
emphasis is rightfully placed on a 
strong heart and good vision (your eyes 
must be correctible with to 
20/20). 

After these tests are over, it remains 
only for you to obtain various records 
that are required. It is a wise idea to 
procure copies of your birth certificate, 
your school transcript, and three letters 
of character recommendation from 


prominent citizens in your community 


ery in the proceedings, so that when 
time comes for you to raise your 
hand and take the oath there will be no 
last-minute hitch. 

Having taken the oath, you become 
a member of the Women’s Reserve of 
the U. S. Navy for the duration of the 
war and six months after. You are 
subject to the same ipline, receive 
the same pay, experience the same thrill 
of pride, as the men with whom you are 
serving. 
You will probably find yourself im- 
patient to start your training—anxious 
to begin the job which will release some 
man on shore to join the fighting forces 
afloat. Very soon, perha: 
weeks, you will receive orders to report 
to a WAVE trainin ‘ school on the cam- 


. ‘pus of a large college. 


The first month of your Navy career 
is or een Promising tion,” and corre- 
to what every Navy man knows 
zs “boot camp.” During this period you 
learn how and when to salute. You 
learn the new “language” af Naval time, 
directions, and parts of a ship. You 
listen to lectures on Naval history and 
customs. 
During your indoctrination, also, 
will be tested and interviewed with 
view to your future service in the Navy. 


Women of the Navy release men to fight at sea 


If you have had a commerical course in 
high school, you may be selected to go 
to the Yeoman’s Schools in Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, or. Milledgeville, Georgia. 
You may be assigned to the radio school 
at Madison, Wisconsin, the _ store- 
keeper's school at Bloomington, In- 
diana, or to one of the aviation schools 
at Naval air stations in Norman, Okla- 
homa, Memphis, Tennessee, or Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey. Y~1 may be trained 
as a laboratory technician or hospital 
corpsman at one of the, Navy's great 
hospitals in Bethesda, Maryland, or San 
Diego, California. If you show particv- 
lar aptitude, you may qualify for the 
WAVE officers’ school at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. Perhaps you will 
be ordered directly to some Navy shore 
station. ‘Whatever your ea you 
will find it not unlike life away at board- 
ing school or college, with the addition 
of military drill and discipline that 
characterize your life in the service. 
The training leads up to the really 
important job of replacing a man who 
is gs Homme at sea. Today there 
are WAVES in almost every important 
Naval air station, procurement office, 
and bureau in the United States. The 
work they do, whether it be acting 4 
ry to an officer or flashing out 
in code to ships in battle areas 
interesting and important. 
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| Rpg that shoes should have helped to save their lives— 
but that’s the story. 

Their plane was shot down at night, hundreds of miles 
from land, And the rubber life vests that saved their_lives 
were made possible by millions of pairs of canvas rubber- 
soled shoes wot being manufactured this year. 

For the manufacture of rubber-soled canvas shoes for gym 
and outdoor sports has been stopped. If you are one of those 
who must go without, we ask only that you remember this: 

The small sacrifice you ave making is a matter of life and 
death to the boys in the service. 

Over 3,000,000 life vests—or over 100,000 four-man life 
tafts—or over 60,000 bullet-proof gas tanks for our planes 


FILL UP YOUR WAR STAMP BOOK—BUY ANOTHER BOND 


LE FUMEVAL LAL Ja 


can be made from the rubber not being used in canvas shoes 
usually made for millions of boys and girls. 

That is why America’s sportsmen—young and old—are 
gladly taking this small sacrifice in stride. 


"RE Goodrich 
FIRST IN RUBBER | 


FOOTWEAR FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS. 





is yours eee Pre-Proved eee with 


ARMOUR’S 
TESTED GUT! 


@ It takes real resiliency to give that 
whip-lash speed to every shot you make. 
* Split-second resiliency is built into 
Armour’s Tested Gut...and pre-proved 


with careful, scientific tests! That’s one 


of the reasons why it pays to say: 
“Armour’s Tested Gut” the next time 
you have your racket restrung. 





6 Tested Brands..: 
At Your Dealer’s Now! 
GOLD STAR © TILDEN JUNIOR ¢ VARSITY 
SUPER SPECIAL © DAViS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 





Armour and Company 
Chicago, Illinois 





LET TENNIS 


@ ‘Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit’, says Vinnie 
Richards—holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book ‘based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest 1943 
official rules of the 
game. Clip the coupon 
now. Send for your 
FREE copy today! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dent. 31 
500 Fifth Ave., New York city 

Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book ... “Stroke 
ing with Vincent Richards”. 
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Improbable Japanese 

_ (Continued) f 
the back door. Akeko-san would open 
the door to him and give him informa- 
tion about the day’s behavior of my 
wife and myself. The servant reported 
any remarks that her oy | imperfect 
knowledge of. Engli permitted 
her to comprehend. The official made 
notes and after some minutes of con- 
sultation retreated, still hurri , past 
my window. Sometimes, as he left, he 
glanced up at me and we smiled trans- 
parently at each other. 

The Chair of Literature at the Im- 
perial Tohoku University is not so much 
a chair as a kind of fcotstool for Eng- 
lish poets. I mean that academically it 
is invisible~According to the registra- 
tion records, about ten or twelve stu- 
dents should have put in an appearance 
at my first lecture, but only Rnd Hikaru 
and Takuichi, appeared. I was given to 
understand that the rest other 
things to do. It took me three weeks 
to discover that the two who attended 
were the only ones, among those regis- 
tered for the course, who could speak 
and understand English with any pro- 
ficiency. After this the lecture course de- 

enerated into merely casual and in- 
ormal meetings with my two students. 
The three of us lolled about in an ex- 
cruciatingly cold hall (one hour’s heat- 
ing permitted a day) and discussed the 
private lives of the young writers who 
were my friends in England. About. 
them, Hikaru and Takuichi displayed 
a positively feminine curiosity. So I 
gave up the ghost and resigned myself 
to the fact that I had bees brought 
seventeen thousand miles just to gossip. 

The university consisted of twenty 
or twenty-five buildings, varying from 
one structure that resembled a decapi- 
tated pagoda, in which the intellectuals 
played pmaiie and mah-jongg, to a 
modern, Teutonic-lookin 
which everyone associated with the uni- 
versity was impartially proud. In this 
building the Faculty of Science con- 
ducted itself. Dispersed over about 
three square miles of grounds, the other 
buildings, which looked like barns with 
architectural ambitions, housed the Fac- 
ulties of Letters, P prancing: etc. 
The whole place had the rickety air that 
distinguishes a large chicken farm, 
which, in a way, the univ was. 
At that time—in the winter of 1939— 
there were over two thousand under- 
graduates on its rolls, and it was obvi- 
ous from the rigor and the 
of their military exercises that were 
being fattened for the China slaughter. 
They formed brass bands, that played 
atriotic Japanese tunes written years 
fore by Germans; they pr ele- 
mentary field maneuvers on the univer- 
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PLAY THE SHOT 
OF CHAMPIONS 


experts use. 

's book “How to Hit the Fast- 
est Drive in T ’ of 
TRU-KROME—The “W. Gut 
Tennis Strings That Play Faster 
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THOMPSON MFG. CO. 
Dept. SC, 45th & Packers Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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2 PICTORIAL MAPS 
FOR ONLY $1.00 


Historical & Literary maps of U.S. 
in 5 colors, size 33” x 22.” Send 
your dollar now to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 KINNARD AVE. DAYTON, OH! 
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Three 
Falker 


April 19-24, 1943 


J Max Peter Haas 
Three of the five tennis-playing 
Falkenburgs—Tom, Jinx and Bobby. 


Meef the - 
Falkenburgs 


[= Mayo brothers in the field of 
medicine, the black-bearded Smith 
“boys” in the cough-drop business, and 
the Di Maggios in baseball, have noth- 
ing on the Falkenburgs in tennis. 

There are five members in the family, 
and all are whiz-bangs at tennis. There 
are papa Eugene, mama Marguerite, 
whom everybody calls “Mickey,” sister 
“Jinx,” who was born Eugenia, 17-year- 
old Tommy, and 16-year-old Bobby. 

Papa is an electrical engineer who’s a 
bigger nomad than Wendell Willkie. So 
his wife found herself in Spain when 
Jinx was born, in Chile when Tom ar- 
rived, and in New York en route to 
Brazil when Bobby showed up. 

It was down Latin America way that 
the family started stretching its athletic 
muscles, Mickey copped the women’s 
tennis crown of Brazil while Jinx be- 
came a swimming champion of Chile. 
Meanwhile, papa Gene picked up a 
swell game of tennis. 

The first thing papa and mama did 
upon moving to Californ-eye-a, eight 
years ago, was to buy rackets for the 
boys. As was to be expected, consider- 
ing the tennis blood in their veins and 
those nice, big vitamins in the Cali- 
fornia oranges, the boys took to the 
game like steak does to a ration card. 

By 1941, tall, dark, skinny Bob was 
going places. He captured every major 
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tournament for boys his age (15) and 
under. He waltzed off with the eastern, 
western,’ and national _boys’ titles. 
What made his feats more noteworthy 
was that he achieved them with a 
broken wrist. He covered court with his 
left arm in a cast reaching from his 
fingers to his elbow! 

The experts began watching him 
closely. They saw in him the next na- 
tional champion—maybe three years re- 
moved. They liked the way he walloped 
the ball and tore into the net after a 
cannonball service. 

During this time, big-brother Tom, 
husky, blonde swatter who, like Bob, 
attended Fairfax High School in Los 
Angeles, was carving a niche in the 
junior ranks (boys 18 years and under). 
He also was a brilliant player but 
erratic. One thing he could always do, 
however, was beat Bobby in their prac- 
tice matches. 

Last year the family really buckled 
down to tennis business. Tom teamed 
with papa Gene to win the father and 
son title of California, while Bob paired 
with mama Mickey to cop the mother 
and son cup! 

"Twas in the junior national cham- 
pies that the real drama unfolded, 

owever. Gene and Mickey sat this one 
out in the gallery. The boys were on the 
court. Bob was seeded No. 8, while 
Tom was unseeded. But Tommy again 
proved he could take the eerie 
upsetting him in the semi-finals, 9-7 
and 8-6. 

Up to this point we've been os ema 
ing sister fiz. But you probably know 
all about her. She’s probably the most 
glamorous model in the business. You 
can’t pick up a a, an or newspaper 
without seeing her beautiful face (sigh, 
sigh) smiling at you from the cover or 
from some ad. She’s also appeared in 
several moving. pictures, all of which 
we wouldn't advise you to see. The 
were pretty bad. But this was no fault 
of hers. Gosh, she’s purty. 

Last fall, Jinx | omg the photographers 
a Roman holiday by entering the 
women’s national singles and mixed 
doubles championships at Forest Hills, 
N. Y. She did all right, too. She won 
one match in the singles and, teamed 
with brother Tom, went all the way to 
the quarter-finals in the mixed doubles. 
She cut a fine figure on the court; but, 
while her form was good, her backhand 
was weak. 

So here we are at the beginning of 
a new tennis season. The eyes of the 
tennis world are on the Falkenburgs. 
Will Tom or Bob win the national 
singles championship this. year? Will 
Jinx mend her faulty backhand? Tune 
in next October for another thrilling 
chapter in the adventures of the Five 
Fysical Falkenburgs. 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Eidtor 





BOMBS AWAY! 


OVER THE BLUE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


And the bombardier may be the best 
badminton player in your group 


That’s the beauty of Badminton— 
it develops the fast-thinking, split- 
second muscle response and the 
“eye” that the bombardier needs 
to drop his explosive eggs on a 
dot in the sea. Badminton is a great 
body developer, too—great for 
youngsters, civilians and workers 
in war plants. Anybody can play 
badminton almost anywhere. For 
finest equipment ask for Wilson’s 
at your dealer’s. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 


WILSON 
TODAY 
IN 
SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


BADMINTON | 
EQUIPMENT 
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Improbable Japanese 

(Concluded) ‘ 
sity grounds, armed with wooden rods 
for guns; they held parades in front of 
a rostrum on which a little officer, 
looking like a pigeon in uniform, took 
the salute. 

An inaugural dinner was given in 
my honor about a month after my ar- 
rival. We assembled in the second-floor 
banquet room of Sendai’s most prepos- 
sessing hotel and sat down to a meal 
which consisted of a small saucerful of 
vegetables and several bowls of green 
tea. At the table, I found myself seated 


next to a shabby man who began by 


saying, “I am the greatest Mr. Hodg- 
son frie 


nd. (Ralph Hodgson was my 
predecessor.) I come s and you 
see every day. I am seismologist. There 
are over two hundred and forty active 
volcanoes in Japan.” Or did he say 
two thousand four hundred? I cannot 
recall. Other things press upon my 
recollection. For instance, that the ban- 
ueting hall had not been heated at 
all that day and that the temperature 
must have been about 33° Fahrenheit. 
The seismologist and several other pro- 
fessors distressed me by failing to sense 
that their noses were continually run- 








“BOY, THE HEAT AND WORK DOWN \ IEE 
HERE ARE SOMETHIN’, AREN'T THEY?” dam 














“WHAT LUCK... COKES! IT’S 600D 
ettine, FOR THE OLD 
mm MORALE.” 


“That's based on a real letter. ‘Gimme 





a Coca-Cola’ is the watchword for 
refreshment with every branch of the 
service. It’s the soldier's buy-word 
wherever they gather...and they 
get together where they can get 
Coca-Cola. Distinctive, delicious taste. 
Quality you can count on. Thirst-satis- 
faction plus refreshment. Any way you 
look at it,—the only thing like 


Coca-Cola is Coca-Cola, itself.” 














NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 

There will be no issue of Schol- 
astic next week, April 26-May 1, 
because of the Easter holiday. 

This break in our — weekly 
schedule does not deprive sub- 
scribers of their full quota of issues 
for the semester. Su bers will 
receives 16 issues, as promised. 











ning. Finally I was asked to speak, 
aot had jist made a remark abe 
poems being the progeny of telegrams 
and trumpets en the’ entire ecilfice 
went into a shudder. The saucers skir- 
mished about the table and the walls 
evolved a kind of veiled waver. With 
some haste, the diners left their places 
and made for the stairway. The build. 
ing accentuated its shimmy and [| had 
a sensation of noise at a-great distance. 
Dean Doichi took me by the arm and 
we scuttled downstairs. Outside, in the 
darkness, it had started raining. I heard 
sounds of departures and hurried fare- 
wells in Japanese. The inaugural dinner 
was over. 

The following day the Dean came 
over to inquire if I had recovered from 
my first earthquake. I saw a lot of him 

er that. He came to my home for tea 
every afternoon and stayed for about 
an hour, during which he sat uncom- 
fortably on the edge of the couch and 
stared over my shoulder at the blank 
wall. At first I assumed that he spent 
these periods in daydreaming; then it 
occurred to me that what I was wit- 
nessing was the cle of Oriental 
inscrutability. It had all the appear- 
ances of a less impressive condition; in- 
deed, it could easily have been mis- 
taken for mere vacuity. The dean’s spec- 
tacles exaggerated his air of abstraction. 

One day, as he was an ed house 
after tea, the Dean said, am the 
Japanese authority on William Blake.” 
Then he told me he had written a thesis 
on Blake for which he hoped to receive 
his Doctorate of Literature from Tokyo 
Imperial University and asked me if | 
would be good enough to go over it. I 
told him to bring it over the following 
afternoon. It was a peculiar document, 
devoted solely to an enumeration of the 
various symbols of punctuation used by 
Blake. Dean had counted the com- 
mas and the semicolons and dashes and 
even the parentheses, but I could not 
discover why. I said to him, “Dean 
Doichi, do propose to establish 4 
theory on Blake's use of punctuation or 
do you make these assessments merely 
for , mathematical amusement?” He 
looked cautiously at his hands for some 
minutes. Then, with deliberation, he 
said, “Yes.” 

ted from the New Yorker by per 
mission of the editor and of the author. 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS 


(Tops, don’t miss) 


THE OX-BOW INCIDENT. 
(20th-Century Fox. Directed 
by William A. Wellman. 
Produced by Lamar Trotti. 
From the novel by Walter 
Van Tilburg Clark.) 


SCHOLASTIC’S Blue Ribbon Award 
for the outstanding picture of the month 
is awarded to 20-Century Fox for their 
production, The Ox-Bow Incident, Un- 
like most fine pictures —- of 
Hollywood these days, this 

nothing to do with the war. But its story 
of a lawless mob which takes justice in- 
to its own hands has a great deal to do 
with human values. 

Bridger’s Wells is a small Nevada 
town in the 1880s. There is little excite- 
ment in the daily lives of the towns- 
people, so that when a young cowhand 
rides in looking frantically for the 
sheriff, a crowd gathers quickly. The 
cowhand tells them Kinkaid. a rancher, 
had been shot by rustlers. When ques- 
tioned by the local storekeeper, Davies 
(Harry Davenport), the cowhand ad- 
mits that he didn’t actually see: Kinkaid 
lying dead, nor is he sure that rustlers 
committed the crime. He knows only 
that he has been sent to get the sheriff. 

But the sheriff is out of town, leaving 
in his place his deputy, Mapes, who 
cares very little about the law. What he 
has to say inflames the crowd so that 
they begin to talk of lynching the rus- 
tlers. Davies pleads with them to wait 
until the sheriff returns. He is answered 
only by jeers. With Mapes in the lead, 
the illegal posse starts off on its man 
hunt. 

Not all those riding with Mapes are 
out to kill. Davies goes along to see that 
justice is done. Gil Carter (Henry 
Fonda) goes because he is afraid that 
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1-(Worthwhile) 


(So-so) 


Scholastic’s Blue 
Ribbon Award for 
the outstanding pic- 
ture of April goes to 
20th-Century Fox for 
their production, The 
Ox-Bow Incident. 


if he does not go, the other men might 
suspect he had something to do with 
the crime. There is also young Gerald 
Tetley who hates the sight of blood, 
but whose father thought a lynching 
might “make a man of him.” And there 
ss sag — handyman, who is 
t preac hing and thought someone 

rnight be in need of his prayers. 

Before dawn the posse finds three 
men in the Ox-Bow Fils in possession 
of some of Kinkaid’s cattle. This is cir- 
cumstantial evidence enough for Mapes 
and the elder Tetley, although the. men 
swear that Kinkaid sold them the cattle. 
A mock trial is held, All Davies’ pleas 
that they wait until the sheriff arrives 
brings only seven men over on his side, 
among them Gil, Sparks, and young 
Tetley. The rest of the men are out for 
blood and the three accused are 
lynched. 

When the sheriff does arrive, they all 
learn too late that the three men are 
innocent. Ironically enough, Kinkaid 
had only been wounded—not killed. The 
mob has nothing to show for its “justice” 
except a letter written by one of the 
dead men to his wife. 

“Law is a lot more than words in a 
book,” says the letter.. “It’s the con- 
science of humanity.” 


JUNIORS and SENIORS 


IF You Have a Genuine Interest 
in AVIATION As a Career— 


—make your plans now to enter 
Parks Air College. Only high 
school graduates who ranked in 
the upper two-thirds of their . 
elasses are eligible for admission 
to Parks. 

Parks offers a training pro- 
gram of leadership caliber to you 
who aspire to leadership i in the 
fields ot aviation. 


The catalo , SS-4, eens 
each of Parke’ four courses wi 
be mailed you — request. It 
is free. Write t 


Founded in 1927, Parks has enjoyed 

full Federal recognition longer than 

any other aviation school — holding 

Certificate No. 1. 

PARKS AIR COLLEGE 
East St. Louis, Illinois 














IT’S AN 
open SECRET 


Everybody knows many 

things people do to “im- 

prove’’ their teen-age 

skins only make them 

worse. Picking at a 

esky surface pimple or minor blotch — that’s 

d. Coat each pimple with Poslam instead. Girls 

can powder right over Poslam; boys can leave it 

on overnight. Through two generations, Poslam’s 

soothing MEDICATION has brought prompt, 

joyful relief to thousands, on doctors’ recom- 

mendations. Only 50¢, at druggists. FREE: Gen- 

erous sample, write postcard to Poslam, Dept. 
B. 11, 254 W. 54 St., N. Y. C. 





Promotion 
Cannibal Chief to victim: “What did 
you do for a living?” 
Victim: “I was an associate editor.” 
Cannibal Chief: “Well, cheer up. 
= tonight you'll be an editor-in- 
chief.” 


Door Jam 
The United Press decided they 


wanted an enormous map of the world 
so the staff could refer to it easily. One 


day the map makers called up and said: 
“Give us the measurements of your 
doors just to be on the safe side. We 
want to be sure the map isn't so big 
we won't be able to get it in.” Ten min- 
utes later, while the measurements were 
being taken, the map makers called: 


‘back: 


“Never mind about that information,” 
they said. “We can’t get thg map out 
of our door.” 

Walter Winchell 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Arcehitecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
iMustration, Industrial Design, Interior Design. 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 56th Year 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash 


with KALART tomorrow! 
Write for literature 
THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 
114 Manhattan St. Stamford, Conn. 














Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 55c up. Write today. Dept. P. Catalog 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. ’ 








THE SUN 
NEVER SETS 
ON THE 
FIGHTING JEEP 


U. S. ARMY JEEP 


TILL HELL FREEZES OVER 


HE crushing toll Russia’s fighting peo- 
ple have taken of Nazi armed forces and 
Nazi morale is a contribution to the Allied 
cause that is beyond computation today. And 
what an example of Jove of country it is. 
Aiding the heroic Russians, in fierce coun- 
ter-attacks and in many other equally vital 
operations—as swift, as determined, as deadly 
to the Nazis as the inspired Russians them- 
selves—are the Jeeps built by Willys-Overland. 
Yes, on the volatile Russian front and on 


every other front in this war, the Jeep is on 


* 


active duty. With its “GO-Devil” engine and 
rugged body of steel, it is setting an example 
of ail-out patriotic service that every man, 
woman and child in America must emulate if 
our fighting forces are to win this war. 

We are proud of the Willys-Overland engi- 
neers who assisted the U. S. Quartermaster 
Corps in designing the Jeep. And it is to their 
credit that the Willys-designed “Go-Devil” 
Engine drives ail Jeeps being built for the 
U. S. Army and for our Allies. Willys-Over- 
land Motors, Inc. 


WILLYS 


~ 


MOTOR CARS, TRUCKS and JEEPS 





AMERICAR 
The People’s Car 


